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In these days everybody is interested in the condition of 
our navy, and Messrs. Harper & Brothers have accordingly 
issued a ** Bird's-eye View of the United States Navy,” sixteen 
inchés wide by forty-five inches long. This four-page illus- 
tration which originally appeared as a Supplement in Har- 
per’s Week iy, with a “key” and a list of the ships ar- 
ranged by classes, with armament, etc., will be sent in a tube 
upon receipt of 25 cents, Harper & Brothers, publishers, 
New York city. 





Messrs. Harper & Brothers have made arrangements by 
which readers can obtain cut paper patterns of certain de- 
signs illustrated in the Bazan. Two of the models in the 
present number are accompanied by cut patterns. Order 
coupon with information concerning the size, prices, ete., will 
be found on page 342. The publishers cannot agree to mail 
patterns in less than three days after receipt of order.  Pat- 
terns cannot be exchanged if sent conformable to order. 





HE Health Board finds its responsibilities daily in- 

creasing. It used to be the habit of the oppressed to 
consult a magistrate, and there have been times when a 
policeman has been found efficacious in settling the 
disturbances of a neighborhood. But times have now 
changed. By common and almost unconscious consent, 
the Health Board has now become the great mediator and 
regulator of infelicities and transgressions 

When nothing in either the civil or the social law was 
found potent enough to sustain the crusader in his attack 
on the expectoration habit, then the Health Board was 
consulted and persuaded to lend its authoritative aid. 
And when the newly arrived emigrant found himself 
amenable to no law, while clinging to his traditions about 
the right and propriety of dirt, then the Health Board 
again was appealed to, and again lent its aid. When 
landlords were obdurate about repairs, refusing to do 
away with nuisances, the Health Board, with a quiet no- 
tification, accomplished for the tenant what no moral 
suasion had been able to bring about. 

But what is to be said when the Health Board is ap- 
pealed to about a neighbor's crying children? Or when 
it is asked to interfere with a question of a neighbor's 
cats? Both of these things have been done within the 
last fortnight. The nerves and the emotions of the public 
have now, in fact, suddenly claimed for themselves certain 
rights and privileges which the inconsiderate neighbor 
must be taught to respect. Yet what is to be said of a 
community which confesses to the necessity of such ap- 
peals? 


We have waved our flag with a great deal of gusto on 
this side of the water within the last four weeks, but the 
Spaniards have not been idle. When the great perform- 
ance was given in the Opera House at Madrid, in order to 
raise funds for some present emergencies in Cuba, the 
Queen, the princesses, and all the nobility were present. 
National anthems were sung, soldiers marched across the 
stage, and then some one, taking a flag from one of the 
wings, unfurled it on the stage, producing an effect which 
those who witnessed it found beyond their powers of de- 
scription. The Queen was recalled some half a dozen 
times to the front of her box, and both men and women 
waved handkerchiefs and shouted with a fervor of loy- 
alty that promised a complete devotion to whatever the 
exigencies of the time required 


Tue story of the wall built by Mr. Francis Wilson in 
New Rochelle, and of its subsequent destruction by cer- 
tain of his neighbors, who claimed that their wsthetic 
sense was wounded by the impropriety of the structure, 
is now well known. The neighbors thought, too, that the 
structure had too belligerent a look about it, that it might 
be appropriate for a frontier town, but not for one so 
quiet and peaceful in its character as New Rochelle. Mr. 
Wilson did what was asked of him, but he has now made 
a protest, Its tone is as belligerent as his fortress. But 
no wonder! His was hardly a pleasant experience. The 
wonder is that any one who has contributed so much to 
our cheerfulness as he, who has made us all happier for a 
little fun and laughter, and never given us anything on 
the stage which we would be glad not to remember, 
should have been brought up so suddenly and not per- 
mitted the indulgence of a personal taste. He says in his 
letter, just published, “The wall was built mainly to re- 
ceive the covering of ivy; therefore to destroy the wall 
before it could be thus adorned was of a piece with con- 
demning a painting before the lights, in contradistinction 
to the shadows, have been inserted, or to cry out against 
a wagon as a means of locomotion because there is no 
horse attached. It is not merely that it was unfair; it 
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was an insult.” All of which seems quite reasonable. 
The spirit of regulating our neighbor's affairs, however, 
is abroad in the land. 


For the first time in its history the names of the stu- 
dents of Radcliffe College are printed in the Harvard 
Register. They appear at the end of the volume, to 
be sure, but to those who remember the “ Annex” in its 
early days of struggle and poverty even this recognition 
is not to be carelessly measured. 

There are now some 418 students at Radcliffe, and they 
have, as we all know, a beautiful building all their own, 
with some lovely rooms looking down on the tree-tops of 
Cambridge, and this instead of the small frame house on 
the Appian Way, in which two or three rooms were rented. 
The life, too, has become, in all probability, more compli- 
cated since those days, but it could hardly be pleasanter. 
The ideal to many of us seemed reached in those days, es- 
pecially to those who, having outgrown girlhood, found 
themselves subjected to none of the petty rules governing 
the students of other colleges. 


By a curious coincidence Captain Raynaud, of the 
French army, was on the Bretagne with 500 carrier-pi- 
geons when, on the 27th of March, the French steamer 
rescued the Bothnia at sea. One of his birds was detach- 
ed, therefore, not as an experiment, but to carry tidings of 
a veritable shipwreck and rescue. 

For many years Captain Raynaud has been devoting 
himself to the study and perfection of a carrier-pigeon 
postal system by land and sea, He left Havre on the 
Bretagne with his 500 birds, under the direction of the 
French Minister of War, and has orders not only to re- 
port to the government as to the pigeon-training estab- 
lishment in our navy, but he will also enter into arrange- 
ments with the pigeon-carrier stations on our seaboard 
States, in order to secure birds of strong flight for this end 
of the line. For the special object of the present mission 
is to establish a pigeon-carrier post on the transatlantic 
steamers running between Havre and New York, and in- 
tended not only for sending news of disasters at sea, but 
also to carry messages from friends at sea. It is hoped 
that such messages may be sent before long for the nom- 
inal sum of four dollars. 


A NEw and revised edition of Thackeray's complete 
works in thirteen volumes is announced for publication by 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers, and its appearance may well be 
described as a literary event. Vanity Fair will lead off, 
and will be followed at regular monthly intervals by other 
volumes, each introduced by a biographical sketch of the 
book, written by the surviving daughter of the great novel- 
ist, Mrs. Anne Thackeray Ritchie. The charm of this fea- 
ture, in which Mrs. Ritchie weaves into a familiar col- 
loquial sketch her recollections of her father and of the 
circumstances in which each book was written, is unique 
and captivating. For instance, in the fascinating chapter 
which she has written as a foreword to Vanity Fair she 
really gives us a brief history of her father’s childhood 
and youth, and shows us the originals of many of the 
celebrated characters whom he immortalized in his mag- 
nificent novel. 

The whole edition will be printed from new type, and 
will contain familiar illustrations by Thackeray's own 
pencil, by Richard Doyle, George du Maurier, Frederic 
Walker, George Cruikshank, Sir John Millais, P. R. A., 
Luke Fildes, R.A., Charles Keene, Frank Dicksee, R.A., 
and F. Barnard. There will likewise be a number of 
new drawings and sketches by the author, several hither- 
to unpublished portraits, and also fac -similes of manu- 
scripts, for the first time shown to the world. There is an 
intimate and affectionate flavor about this enterprise which 
will endear it to all lovers of Thackeray, in whom are 
easily included all who prize the best literature, Thack- 
eray standing by acclamation as the master of the modern 
English novel. 


Ir is always interesting, and often touching, to see how 
the stories of great calamities affect little children, what 
it inspires them to do or to say, and this without sugges- 
tions from their parents, or a “touching-up” of their 
plans, as it were, before their efforts are made known to 
the public. What, for instance, could be more delightful 
than this? A young boy of twelve announced a lecture 
the other day in behalf of the Cubans. He wrote it him- 
self, managed his lantern slides without assistance, and 
charged twenty-five cents for his tickets. It is not on 
record whether any one in the audience retained a very 
clear idea of what the lecture was about. Without mean- 
ing to disparage the boy's efforts, it is quite safe to sup- 
pose that his audience cared less for what lhe had to say 
than for his manner of saying it, and far less for his pic- 
tures than for his pluck and his enterprise in exhibiting 
them at all. 


Even manicuring has its fashions, its phases, and its 
reactions. Highly manicured finger-nails are not at all in 
favor just now. It was all very well when the fad was 
comparatively new to go to extremes about pinking and 
polishing your finger-tips, but now that it has had time to 
season, moderation is to be observed. Nails so blushing 
and apparently so well polished that you can see your 
face in them are no longer good form. Hand-mirrors at 
the chAtelaine are preferred. The thorough-bred digit is 
all that is dainty, but it never attracts attention through 
artificial means. But little coloring is used, the polish 
amounts to hardly more than nature’s gloss, and the point- 
ed cut has given way almost wholly to the less obtrusive 
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crescent, There are also variations in the technique of 
manicuring, Where the file with the sand-paper board 
as finish was formerly used for paring the nail, the sand- 
paper board is now used exclusively. Everything tends 
to make the manicuring process less of a surgical opera- 
tion. The cuticle knife is rarely used nowadays, the 
slender oar-shaped orange-stick accomplishing the same 
purpose with less of force and friction, Cuticle scissors 
are dispensed with almost altogether, save in the case of 
some very refractory “ step-mother.” That good old stand- 
by, the pounce, is in danger of banishment. For insuring 
the just-right degree of pail polish, many manicures de- 
clare that there is nothing, after all, so efficacious as a good 
rubbing from the fleshy part of the palm. 


Most kindergartens all over the country, and nearly all 
those in New York city, will celebrate the 21st of April. 
It is to them a date only less in importance than Christ- 
mas and Easter, for it is Froebel’s birthday. Just 116 
years ago, in the Thuringian forest, was born the man de- 
stined to change the whole current of educational thought 
and action. As every one knows, it was his own weg- 
lected childhood which inspired Froebel to try and help 
the childhood of others. ‘‘ Nature, the dear old nurse,” 
was his guide and counsellor, and long communion with 
her taught him his ways and means, bis ends and aims. 
He was a firm believer in woman as an educator. Differ- 
ent kindergartens will celebrate the birthday differently, 
but the time of year always ensures that much of the 
spring spirit in the merrymaking. When the Froebel 
festival and Easter fall so near together as they did Jast 
year and as they do this, the two celebrations are often 
combined, 


Tue Municipal Bath-house at Yonkers has proved so 
complete a success that a second one is talked of, to be 
erected in an opposite part of the city. Mrs. Lester, the 
efficient superintendent of the woman’s department of the 
bath-house, told a visitor last week that the small percent- 
age of women who availed themselves of the opportunity 
was a source of mortification to her on behalf of her sex. 
Of three hundred bathers of the previous week—an ex- 
cellent showing, by-the-way, for this season of the year— 
only fifty were women. The facilities for the woman 
bather, like that of the man, are excellent. Every wo- 
man is furnished with a rubber cap to cover her head if 
she desires jt, with a pair of immaculately clean towels, 
and with a small slice of soap that is sncred to her indi- 
vidual use, all for the sum of five cents, in addition to 
the use of the bath-room. Asked if the twenty minutes 
allotted were not almost too short a time the superin- 
tendent replied, that unless the bath was needed this 
time was often extended. An experiment tried by one of 
the women interested in the Woman's Institute in Yon- 
kers, where baths are provided for the frequenters of the 
place, although on a much smaller scale than at the Mu- 
nicipal Baths, demonstrated that twenty minutes for the 
operation of undressing, bathing, and dressing again per- 
mitted no loitering. By keeping steadily at work it was 
possible to accomplish the three processes, but there was 
no time to spare. 


Ir should be a matter of interest to other women who 
have avuiled themselves of the somewhat limited accom- 
modations afforded by the buffet dining-car, that one very 
toothsome dainty, which always figures in the dessert 
menu of those cars, is owed to the suggestion of a woman. 
A lady, a friend of one of the dining-car magnates, told 
him one day she found the dessert very unsatisfactory. 
“Well,” he replied, ‘‘ our choice is limited. If you can 
suggest anything that we can add it shall be done.” 
Whereupon her favorite dainty of preserved figs with 
cream was promptly named to him, and with equal 
promptness became a part of the dining-car bill of fare. 


Tue “ telephone voice" is a latter-day development that 
is worth a crusade on its own account. Its victims are 
mostly women, and they are more apt to be inhabitants 
of small cities and suburban places, where the telephone 
is more thoroughly domesticated than it is in New York 
Its symptoms are easily recognized. They consist of a 
coarsening and hoarsening of the voice, not to say a whole- 
sale subtraction of sweetness and lowness and all else that 
Shakespeare and the rest of bumanity deem excellent in 
women. The symptoms do not come gradually. They 
are perceptible from the moment a telephone makes its 
appearance in a private house, and they are the direct re- 
sult of trying to make one’s self heard over the instrument. 
It is not long, too, before the vocal defects are apparent in 
all the victim’s speech; away from the telephone as well 
as at it, whenever she has occasion to lift up her voice 
at all, it becomes a lifting up with a vengeance. To-day 
it is rare to find a woman in a telephoned town whose 
vocal powers have not suffered. As one suburbanite de- 
clared the other day, ‘* the telephone has ruined the voice 
of every woman of my acquaintance.” 


Aumost in the twinkling of an eye have the fluffy 
millinery effects in lamp-shades been extinguished. In- 
stead of the ballet-dancer’s skirts and mimic parasols we 
now have those severe and simple designs known as the 
Empire. Paper is the material most employed, though 
satin, silk, and figured cretonne are sometimes used. 
Whatever the material, though, it must be stretched stiffly 
and tightly upon the surface of the shade, which in shape 
is circular, with the upper circle smaller than the lower. 
The paper is of the stiff parchment species, all hint of 
the crinkles, the puckers, the flounces, and draperies so 
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long in vogue being now tabooed. Sometimes the shades 
are trimmed both at top and bottom with a stiff double 
ruche of satiné or silk, but this is the only concession of 
the sort. The decorations consist usually of painted bor- 
ders, medallions, and sometimes landscapes or flowers of 
unconventional design. Upon the shades of plain satin 
a rich design in heavy gilt tracery is usually applied. 
Although mounted securely, the object of these Empire 
shades is to let the light pass through rather than to ob- 
scure or hide it. In the matter of safety they are a dis- 
tinct improvement upon the old-fashioned shade, being 
much less likely to catch fire. 


ScREENS with pockets are a spring novelty in the way 
of nursery and sewing-room furniture. The screens are 
the common three-winged affairs with the customary fill- 
ing of shirred silk or silkolene. The pockets are made 
upon the shoe-bag principle, several tiers of them being 
applied to the reverse side of the screen. Sometimes 
needle - books and spool-racks are also attached. The 
pockets are mostly used for stowing away mending and 
darning and other sewing of the postponable and pick- 
upable sort. They make capital storehouses for play- 
things, too. Indeed, the screen with pockets will fill a 
long-felt want in any household where, in order to carry 
out the good vld rule of ‘‘a place for everything and 
everything in its place,” it is first necessary to catch your 
place. 


Tue “new” note-reading is enjoying the attention of 
many educators just now, both among the musical and 
the unmusical. Its object is to bring music nearer, to 
make it more available, and it accomplishes this by a 
kind of short cut having great advantages over most other 
methods. Though in use but a short time in this country, 
the system is as old as Jean Jacques Rousseau. He it was 
who first perceived the difficulties which earlier systems 
had placed between the ordinary individual and the art of 
music; and it was he who first conceived the possibilities 
of a simple means to the desired end. Above all, Rous- 
seau insisted upon the ethical gain of making music com- 
mon, of the inner harmony which an intimate relation 
with outer harmony would be sure to establish. The 
means by which the new method attains its objects are 
threefold—sight-seeing, ear-training, and musical stenog- 
raphy. Some of its salient features are simplicity of 
signs, mental helping notes, one mental operation at a time, 
and perfect gradation. The seven natural notes of the 
scale are represented by the seven numerals, a sharp by a 
numeral with a dot placed above it, a flat by a numer- 
al with a dot below it. Ciphers stand for rests. Such 
a way of making music easy appeals not alone to the 
young and growing mind, but to those not musically gift- 
ed. Many a man or woman supposed to be tone-deaf has 
through the new discipline become a proficient and appre- 
ciative note-reader. The mental helping notes are an im- 
portant factor. They are stepping-stones, consisting of 
those omitted notes which in the melodic order of things 
occur between the various intervals, but which in the 
new system’s score are represented; all that is needed 
to bridge the interval being a slight mental process. 
The principle regnant in mathematics, ‘‘ master the un- 
known by the known,” is the basic law of the new note- 
reading. But one mental operation at a time is demanded 
of the pupil, each difficulty being taken by itself and mas- 
tered before so much as contemplating the next. A sys- 
tem of musical short-hand enables the pupil to take down 
any tune as it is sung or played, after which he may re- 
peat it from the notes so dictated. Taken all in all, the 
new note-reading bears much the same relation to general 
education as does free-hand drawing. Not every one may 
become an artist or musician, but each unit of humanity 
is broadened and strengthened by a knowledge of those 
principles underlying the two great arts, and whatever 
methods bring those principles nearer are to be honored. 
The principal school where the new system is taught is in 
Paris. In this country there is one in Philadelphia, and 
quite recently one has been established in New York. 





fPHE sudden death of the eminent orchestral leader 

Anton Seidl leaves the community fairly stunned by 
the magnitude of its loss—a loss which cannot but be 
deeply mourned on both sides of the Atlantic. 

err Seidl’s career was a very remarkable one. He was 
only twenty-two years of age when chosen by Hans Rich- 
ter to be his successor in carrying on the all-important 
work of forming the scores of the music-dramas, This 
arduous task naturally brought him into the closest pos- 
sible relationship with Wagner, and led to his being ac- 
tively engaged in the preparations for the introductory 
festival and opening of the Baireuth Theatre, on which 
memorable occasion the Nibelung Cyclus was first pro- 
duced. 

In the following year a series of Wagner concerts, 
with Richard Wagner as conductor, was given in Lon- 
don, and the fact that the preliminary rehearsals, and, 
indeed, the entire responsibility of the undertaking were 
left in the hands of young Seidl, goes far to prove that 
the composer's confidence in his follower was implicit. 

Seidl assumed the leadership of the Leipzig Stadt 
Theater, or Opera House, in 1879, and continued to fill 
this post, which was an important one, for a period of 
three years, We next find him, at the head of a company 
of distinguished Wagner singers, carrying the dramas of 
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the Ring on a tour through Europe, and accomplishing 
marvellous results in the way of propaga 

This brilliant, intermezzo having drawn to a close, and 
the Bremen Opera House offering him a permanent con- 
ductorship, he came to identify himself with the musical 
interests of this institution, until, through its destruction 
by fire, he found himself free to accept such ony oe as 
were made by Mr. Stanton in the name of the directors 
of our Metropolitan Opera House, who were anxious to 
secure the best available talent to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of Dr. Leopold Damrosch. 

‘*Die Meistersinger,” ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde,” ‘*Sieg- 
fried,” ‘‘ Die Gdtterdammerung,” and ‘‘ Das Rheingold” 
were among the music-dramas produced for the first time 
in America under the direction of Herr Seidl, the ‘* Te- 
tralogy ” in its entirety being also introduced by him at 
the close of the season of 1888-9. These six years of 
German opera placed the Metropolitan Opera House on 
the same plane as the more prominent opera-houses in 
Germany, and proved of inestimable benefit in establish- 
ing standards, and in cultivating the true appreciation of 
such high ideals and heroic thoughts as could only be 
taught by one who had come under the direct inspiration 
of the creator of the dramas, and was capable of proclaim- 
ing his doctrines in regard to them. 


Herr Seidl’s ardent interest in the growth of American 
music, and in the formation of a taste for musical art, 
together with his strong predilection for life in this coun- 
try, led him from time to time to renew his faith in the 
ultimate adjustment of our most chaotic state of affuirs, 
as far as orchestral music is concerned. 

His brilliant achievements at Baireuth and at Covent 
Garden, and the honors that were showered upon him 
during his recent sojourn abroad, could not but point 
the contrast to the unsatisfactory conditions under which 
he has recently been obliged to labor in New York. Al- 
though the most modest of men, he was forced to recog- 
nize the fact that he was wasting the best years of his 
life among a people who were either too indifferent or 
too dense to see the necessity of giving him the proper 
material to work with, and this duneed him to give con- 
sideration to flattering offers from Hamburg and Berlin. 

Rea!ly good and valuable instrumentalists are unwill- 
ing to accept engagements in orchestras where they may 
at any moment find themselves without payment owing 
to inadequate support on the part of the public, or such 
caprices as managers are apt to indulge in; while the very 
best performers flatly refuse to consider anything less 
favorable than a contract covering a term of years. With 
the probability, therefore, that his own salary will not be 
forth-coming at the conclusion of such series of concerts 
as he may engage to carry through, with an orchestra 
formed of mediocre performers, any one of whom, or any 
number of whom, may leave him on the very eve of the 
performance (it has proved to be Herr Seidl’s frequent 
experience that a last rehearsal brought with it the neces- 
sity of instructing an entire group of raw recruits), and 
with the added knowledge that neither the public nor the 
critics are disposed to make allowances for the trials of 
his lot, a leader must indeed be more than human if he 
succeeds in commanding a tranquil frame of mind and a 
full command of his resources as an authoritative inter- 
preter. There is something inexpressibly touching in the 
thought that what was so long and so ardently longed for 
(an orchestra which might in some sense be considered per- 
manent, and which was to be placed on a financial basis 
made firm by the promise of an adequate guarantee-fund) 
came to Herr Seid! quite unsought, and but a few days 
in advance of his tragic death. 


One of those who had been interested in the movement 
to establish this much-needed orchestra, approached Herr 
Seid! recently with a view to obtaining such statements 
from him as would enable her to refute the verdict against 
allowing the Metropolitan opera directors to engage the 
orchestra for the coming year—it having been thought 
wise to follow this course of action as an experiment, be- 
cause of pecuniary advantages resulting from amalgama- 
tion. 

The answer was given with a smile, and called attention 
to the fact that the same method was in vogue in most of 
the important musical centres of Germany and had brought 
about the best results; the calm face of the great conductor 
being illumined with a sudden radiance as he said, in con- 
clusion, ‘‘ When I have my good instrument, you will see 
how well I shall play on it!” 

The words came to the writer’s mind on the day of those 
last sad ceremonials at the opera-house, filled as it was 
with prominent citizens and artists assembled to do him 
honor, all listening with heavy hearts to the two selections 
played by the Philharmonic—the adagio lamentoso, from 
Tschaikowsky’s Symphonie Pathétique, and the Siegfried 
March—so familiar, yet,-alas! so very different without bis 
guiding hand to mark each stirring crescendo and give 
peculiar stress to each poignant, soul-stirring phrase. 

The catafalque and the flowers were in his accustomed 
place, but Anton Seid), the great musician and revered 
teacher, had gone forth from among us, “‘ borne by the 
mysterious tide that ever ebbs but never flows”; and the 
**justrument ” had come to him too late. 


The last Philharmonic rehearsal and concert were nat- 
urally heavily shadowed by the loss of the society’s con- 
ductor, and, in the estimation of many, it would have been 
better to have abandoned them altogether. An effort was 
made to postpone them; but this was found to be imprac- 
tical, and the managers then secured the services of Mr. 
Van der Stucken, who came from Cincinnati on purpose 
to conduct, and who has formerly proved Herr Seidl's 
substitute on several occasions when absence or illness 
made it impossible for him to attend to his work. 

As a mark of respect, the final Ode to Joy, with which 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony was to have ended, was 
suppressed; and the Siegfried Funeral March, placed at 
the end of the programme, was also a fitting tribute, 
which met with appreciation from the subscribers, some 
of whom—and this seemed in rather questionable taste— 
attempted to lead a round of applause. 


The orchestral concert which was given at Chickering 
Hall on Tuesday, April 5, as one of a series led by Herr 
Seidl, found a competent leader in the person of Mr. 
Schmidt, the first violinist of the Seid] organization. Mr. 
Xaver Scharweuka was the soloist, and on being recalled 
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after his admirable performances of selections by Hummel 
and Chopin, rendered the Funeral March from the latter 
composer’s B flat minor Sonata—a sorrowful reminder of 
what had recently taken place. 


WOMEN AND MEN, 
WARS AND RUMORS. 


f Niger -« who visited, in 1898, the Columbian Exposition 
at Chicago, and went in to gaze at the wonders of Ma- 
chinery Hall, found ‘a sweetly solemn thought”—as the 
old hymn-books said—in reflecting that probably fifty years 
hence every part of that machinery would be superseded, 
and be worthless except for old iron. Mr. Maxim, the 
great inventor, made remarks almost equally disrespectful 
about the display of British war-ships at Spithead during 
the Queen’s Jubilee last summer. We all see the vast 
progress achieved, and yet do not realize how swiftly the 
same tide of progress is setting aside all past achieve- 
ment. In 1609, when two shots from the Sieur de Cham- 
eg arquebus dispersed a whole Indian tribe which 
aad never before heard a gun fired, the Iroquois, they 
little foresaw how few years would banish all their bows 
and arrows and substitute gunpowder in their place. 
Again, when they bad all learned to use fire-arms, the 
Indians kept up their bush-fighting from tree to tree, 
not foreseeing the time when, as now, a rifle-bullet would 
go through an ordinary tree at a mile’s distance and kill 
a man behind it as readily as if he stood out in the open. 
The reason why the Maine disaster has so arrested the 
attention of the civilized world is because it has sounded, 
even sooner than Mr. Maxim predicted, the death-knell of 
the great navies. ‘Fling but a stone, the giant dies;” 
float but a tiny torpedo and all that mass of skilful mech- 
anism becomes but a lump of débris in the mud. If, as 
is already claimed, a iy oyerd shell can be propelled with 
some precision through the air for two miles, the distance 
will soon be lengthened to three or four miles, and then 
where lies the strength of the largest war-ship that floats? 
Again, it is one of the most wonderful processes in 
the universe that the more you perfect the means of kill- 
ing, the less readiness there really is to kill. An Indian 
tribe could easily, at a moment's notice, make war, or 
peace with another; it was but digging up a hatchet or 
burying it. But the more perfect the machinery of war 
becomes for modern nations, the more reluctance there is 
to set it in motion. With long-range weapons, rapid 
firing and smokeless powder, the future encounters of 
great armies will doubtless be on a scale hitherto unknown, 
and with results that the most warlike hardly wish to 
know. No wealth in the world can sustain a permanent 
fleet of war-ships of which every one shall be exploded 
by an unseen torpedo in a month or two. No increase of 
population can supply a series of armics when one-half of 
each may be annihilated by the first volley. All the gov- 
ernments of Europe prepare for war incessantly, and then 
avoid it if possible; this diminishes the picturesqueness 
of history, but it brings us nearer the future civilization 
of the world. 

Against this is always to be counted the natural pug- 
nacity of man,a trait which slowly withdraws from its 
prominence ; and we must count also the perilously 
sympathetic nature of women, always ready, when it 
comes to the point, to sacrifice the dearest lives in what 
even has the semblance of a good cause. The first per- 
sons to claim that this country should send its army and 
navy to protect the Armenians were women who had 
heretofore preached a gospel of peace; and the most bel- 
ligerent speech in Congress on the Cuban question was 
made at the particular request of a dying woman. Per- 
haps it is because it is harder for women than for men to 
look behind the present and see beyond the immediate 
act of war—beyond the flags, the drums, and the marching 
men to the ultimate abuses and demoralizations; to the 
hospitals, the cemeteries, and the pension lists. For this 
sort of foreseeing, women are no more far-sighted than 
men, though they could hardly be less wise. The glamour 
of war creates delusions of its own, and we find a Senator 
in Congress, speaking with the professed authority of his 
wife and saying that war does no real harm to a commu- 
nity because it keeps money stirring, as if it did not really 
stir out of the pockets of the people. It is as if we should 
seriously recommend it, as an aid to the prosperity of a 
town, to burn one-half of it in order that the rest of the 
town shoald find employment in rebuilding it; or to kill 
off half the men in order that the remaining men might 
pension the widows. It seems incredible that, at this 
age of the world, war should be seriously recommended 
by a newspaper like the Columbia State on the ground 
that “‘ provisions would rise in price” and there would be 
a large expenditure of money by the government. Would 
any newspaper, South or North, wish to have a battle 
fought in its own immediate neighborhood for the sake of 
accomplishing these purposes? If money is to be spent 
by the government, who provides it but the people? and 
if men are to be killed in war, who are they but the peo- 
ple themselves? 

The best maxim yet uttered in respect to war is the 
old Latin one, Dulce bellum inexpertis—‘‘ War is sweet to 
those who have never tried it.” (Such is the condensation 
of the Latin that it takes more than three times as many 
words to say it in English.) So great are the horrors of 
war, its waste, its unnaturalness, that only the clearest and 
most unequivocal necessity can justify it, and that after 
every conceivable alternative has been tried. Our own 
civil war had been prefaced by a hundred years of discus- 
sion and effort to find some way in which slavery and free- 
dom could live together, before it became necessary to 
adopt the last mode of settlement. It is idle to say that 
the resources of diplomacy, of arbitration, of reason, have 
ali been tried to adjust the Cuban question. It is even out 
of the question to assert that the nation, like an individual 
man, must be his brother's keeper. An individual man 
may do what he pleases with his life and property, and 
the more freely he offers it the better. But a nation is 
more in the position of a trustee of an estate or the guar- 
dian of a family, who must think first of his immediate 
charge. If a trustee or guardian spends all the property 
of those under his care, it is no defence for him to say 
that he devoted it all to charitable objects; his duty lay 
nearer home. A nation can by no means be justified in 
such lavishness as that of Artemus Ward, who offered to 
send all his wife’s relations to the war. 

Tuomas WENtTWoRtH Hicetnson, 
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For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


For back view and deaeription see 
pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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|' is a little early yet for spring openings at the golf 
links, bat the brisk preparations now going on at all 
the clubs promise another highly successful season. Golf 
is now old enough in this country to have lost its novelty, 
and the fact that in losing this it bas kept and vastly in- 
creased its popularity is satisfactory to those who have 
defended it from the first against the assertion that it was 
i fad. All the shops which sell sporting goods are busy 
in these days supplying the wants of golfers who are 
making ready for the spring and summer's play, and all 
the competent professional greenkeepers and instructors 
find their services greatly in demand 

The two clubs which have been selected for the cham- 
pionship tournaments this year—Morris County and Ards 
ley—are determined to leave nothing undone which can 
improve their already excellent links, Work upon the 
Morris County course bas been going on for months, and 
when the grounds with all their recent improvements 
are opened, members and visitors will find that the time 
has been well spent. Playing will not be allowed before 
about April 25 in any case, and perhaps not before the 
ist of May, for the officers and greens committee of the 
club are anxious that the perfection of the turf may not 
be injured by too early use. The men’s amateur cham 
pionship of the United States will be played there during 


the week beginning on September 12, and the choice of 
the Morris County course for this event has met with 
general satisfaction. 

The Ardsley Golf Club links, at Ardsley on the Hudson, 
where the women’s championship contest will be held, is 
also undergoing many alterations. The course was en- 
larged last season from nine to eighteen holes, and this 
year the additional greens have been worked upon to 
bring them up to a condition equalling the old ones. 
There is also a short practice-course of six holes, which 
the members have found a great convenience. The wo- 
men’s championship will undoubtedly be played over the 
full eighteen-hole course. The date has not been deter- 
mined at the present writing, but will be settled at a con- 
ference which will be held between Secretary R. B. Kerr, 
of the United States Golf Association, and a committee 
from the Ardsley Golf Club. The general opinion is, that 
it will be scheduled for late September or early October, 
because the time of its occurrence last year, in August, 
was found inconvenient for many players. 


The subject of bicycle touring is one which has been 
widely discussed, and in regard to which a great deal of 
advice has been given. Lists of the necessary articles to 
be taken as baggage upon the wheel have been made out, 
and a multitude of directions have been. laid down gov- 
erning the proper equipment in general. Nothing that 
the tourist could possibly need has been omitted, but—and 
here lies the mistake—a vast number of things which she 
could dispense with have been included in the outfit. 
From this cause largely has come the dissatisfaction which 
has been expressed regarding bicycle tours. Too many 
of them have been undertaken by persons so overburdened 


with alleged ‘‘ conveniences” that their trip has resembled 
that of a freight-laden caravan. The secret of a pleasur- 
able tour lies, in a great measure, in the lightest possible 
equipment. The tourist on a wheel cannot expect all the 
travelling luxuries to be found in a drawing-room car, and 
the more strictly she limits her list, the more comfort she 
will have. 

A plan which has been followed with much success by 
a man and his wife who live in the suburbs might well 
be adopted by tourists in general. They carry with them 
as baggage little else besides a few toilet articles. These 
are packed into.a strong bag of brown linen, made with 
pockets for the brushes, combs, soap, ete. This bag is put 
into the flat luggage-carrier, of moderate size, which fits 
into the diamond frame of the man’s wheel. The repair 
outfits for the two wheels also find plenty of room in this 
luggage-carrier, so that they need not be strapped else- 
where, and a drinking-cup is another necessary article. 
No attempt is made to carry any extra clothes; but ar- 
rangements are made to have these sent on by express to 
the hotels or houses at which the tourists are to stop on 
their journey. This plan requires that the route shall be 
carefully planned before the start is made, and that the 
cyclists shall adhere faithfully to their programme. Ar- 
rived at each night's stopping-place, they find a bag of 
fresh clothes awaiting them, and having taken these out, 
they repack the valise with the things they have been 
wearing and have it expressed home again. If they are 
to make a stop of unusual length anywhere, they order a 
trunk, instead of.a bag, to be at the place at the proper 
time. It might be supposed that this system,depending as 
it does upon the promptness and accuracy of the express 
com panies, would Be subject to frequent delays and acci- 














dents which would disarrange the schedule, but, in fact, 
this has seldom happened. Delightful trips have been 
made in this way—from New York as a starting-point— 
to the Berkshire Hills, to Boston, to Philadelphia, and 
through Connecticut and New Jersey. 

It may be interesting to mention a little custom invari- 
ably observed by the woman who has made these several 
trips. Upon the brown linen bag in which the toilet articles 
are carried she writes in ink the name of each place at 
which a stop is made. When she is at home again after 
the trip, she outlines these names in embroidery silk. 
Thus the bag becomes a much-prized souvenir, preserving, 
as it does, » brief but complete record of the itinerary of 
each expedition. 


Such a plan as the above would, of course, have its dis- 
advantages in some places, and would be impossible if the 
tour was to be made through a wild, thinly settled region, 
where the express service was either uncertain or wholly 
lacking. Then the cyclists would be obliged to carry a 










































GOWN WITH DOUBLE SKIRT. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


more complete outfit with them. If judgment is used in the 
selection of the garments, much may be packed into a compar 
atively small space, it being invariably borne in mind that 
“light marching order” is to be the tourists’ motto. Those 
whose trips, as planned, compe! them to carry a certain amount 
of baggage, may console themselves with this fact, which is 
undoubtedly of some importance: Although the articles fast- 
ened upon the wheel add to its weight, especially on up- 
grades, and have a tendency to make it rather clumsy, they 
also give it steadiness, and lessen the jar which comes from rid- 
ing over rough stretches of road. A bicycle tourist of experi 
ence says that he has found this steadying effect of his baggage 
so desirable that it compensates him for the extra effort re 
quired to propel it. So there are two sides to this story, as to 
others. Most persons, however, would prefer the former plan, 
where it could be carried out without hindrance. 


A new device for carrying luggage awheel consists of a kind 
of shelflike arrangement put on over the mud-guard on the 
rear wheel. A rod extends from the hub of this wheel back 
ward and upward to a point a little higher than the mud 
guard. From the end of this rod a wooden strip, wide enough 
to hold a moderate-sized bag, extends horizontally forward, 
just clearing the mud - guard, and is fastened to the saddle- 
post. In the case of a drop-frame wheel, a bag resting upon 
this shelf is entirely out of the way, and does not interfere with 
the mounting or riding. With a diamond-frame machine the 
shelf would be in the rider’s way as he mounted or stepped off 
from the rear, so that the device seems intended chiefly for the 
use of women cyclists. AbELIA K. BRAINERD. 
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SPRING TOQUE. 


Shirred black taffeta; aigrette in shaded bine and black, set 


off by jetted chenille leaves. 


PARIS RECEPTION 
COSTUME. 

See illustration on front page. 
oe E latest reception and visiting 

gowns for spring wear are un 
usually elaborate this season. Em 
broidered effects are as much in 
favor as ever, and the embroidery 
itself is, if possible, more elaborate 
and expensive. A very odd gown 
just finished for varnishing-day of 
the Paris Salon, the occasion when 
all the new gowns make their first 
appearance, is quite unusual in de- 
sign. It is made of a ruby glacé 
taffeta, combined with white satin 
merveilleux. The front of the cos- 
tume is of white satin, embroidered 
ina most elaborate pattern in yellow 
silk and old-silver, and edged with 
an embroidered galloon. The back 
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Fie. 1.—TUCKED BLOUSE COAT. 


For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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and sides of the skirt have no trimming, the fulness of 
the back being in double pleats, and the skirt itself cut 
in demi-train. The waist forms a blouse at the back, but 
in front is close-fitting. It is cut out at the throat and 
shows a small taffeta guimpe. The front of the waist 
matches the front of the skirt—indeed, gives the effect of 
being a belted-in gown. It is fastened over at one side 
with two large jewelled buttons, which are most effective 
against the white satin. ‘The collar is of the most exag- 
gerated Medici pattern, of the taffeta on the outside and 
of embroidered satin on the inside, and is fastened in 
front with a large old-silver buckle set with jewels. The 
sleeves are of medium size, with some fulness at the top, 
and epauleties of embroidered satin. At the wrist they 
are fastened with jewelled buttons to match those on the 
waist, and there is also a jewelled belt set with the same 
stones. 

With this gown is worn a straw hat with a silk crown, 
turned up at the left side, with a bunch of flowers and a 
black aigrette. The parasol is of white taffeta silk cov- 
ered with mousseline de soie. 

The gown is most original and striking; still, it must 
be confessed, partly for this very reason, and partly in 
consequence of the extreme delicacy of the costly em 
broidered front, its sphere of usefulness must be circum 
scribed within very narrow limits. Yet the style in itself 
is simple in its general outlines, though picturesque to a 
degree, and it would seem a pity not to bring it within 
the bounds of the practicable. The sharp contrast of the 
white can be toned down to a shade of the color of the 
gown. The cuirass arrangement of the bodice, considered 
upart from the skirt, is full of suggestive detail. 





SPRING JACKET. 
For pattern and description see No. XiL. on pattern-sheet Supplement, 


Fic. 2.—TAILOR GOWN WITH SHORT BASQUE. 


For pattern and description see No. I. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 
ON THE CASTLE HILI 
No when Eelin of the eyes like the sea wave walked 
| into the town of Invernish, just as ofien as not she 
crossed over the first of the suspension-bridges and then 
made her way up the Castle hill into Castle Street; and on 


this particular morning 
chanced to stop for a 


acene 


following the familiar route, she 
moment to survey the spacious 
from the dim azure mountains 
of Strathpeffer in the north. to the duskier heights about 
Mealfourvonie in the south Sut what struck her partic 
ularly was the extraordinary vividness of the objects right 


spacious enough 


in front of her; the light was so clear and strong that the 
hill-side far away beyond the river burned a glory of green 
nd yellow, and the small white cottages, no bigger than 
the size of an elongated lozenge, were so close that it seem 
od ossible to her to stretch out a forefinger and touch 
them; while up the stream the shimmering silver under 
the weir was so intensely brilliant that she thought she 
could havedhrown a fly, from where she stood, on to that 
sheet of clinting water. As for the heavens over her head, 


they had in them the blue of the north, that is to say, 
not the misty turquoise of the summer climates of the 
south, but the deep effuble sapphire of skies perpetually 


washed by the Atlantic 


And so she was idly looking around—at the slopes anid 
woods of the Black Isle—at the gleam of the Beauly Firth 
it the dark mountains down by Glen Urquhart—when 


it suddenly occurred to her that a figure seated on a form 
just on the other side of the strip of greensward was fa 
milivr to her; and then, on the impulse of the moment, 
she forgot the by-laws—she stepped across the grass and 


approa hed the stranger 


Mr. Gilchrist,” said she, shyly; and in a second he had 
juinped up; and it would have been difficult to determine 
which of the two was the more blushing and embarrassed. 
But at all events he had sufficient presence of mind to 


whip aside the batch of magazines he had beside him on 
the bench; and she accepted the mute invitation ; 
ed herself there 

lam sorry if I have interrupted you at your work,” 
she remarked, in a demuremannet 

But it isn't work!" he exclaimed You don't under 
stand. If you knew the conditions of life in Struthers’s 
shop! All this ismerely amusement—delight; look at the 
hilis—the sea 

But I am afraid | 
and sh 

Kelin, this is not very kind, considering our relations,” 
he observed, gravely ; and there was something in the tone 
of his voice that rather brought her to her senses. She 
resumed her seat 


and seat 


have interrupted you,” she said, 


rose 


Well, after all,” she said perhaps I may not be en 
tirely destroying ur time if you think there’s anything 
to be mide of sonfé verses I have got in my pocket One 


of tue girls in our house sings them now and again—Mo 
rag they call her isa girl from Mull; and I thought I 
would take them down ; that is, in a sort of English 
very bad and literal and commonplace, 1 know; but I 
fancied you might give them some proper literary form 

you might make something of them, perhaps. There 
are plenty of songs about Mull; but I never heard this 
one before; and I am quite aware the translation I have 
attempted is most horribly matter-of-fact; I suppose I 
ought not to show it to you; it’s only a servant-girl’s 
after all; only, you might put it into shape, if you 
suw anything in it. My mother could have made a better 
rendering, for she knows the refinements of the Gaelic 
better than 1 do, but I did not wish to bother her about a 
trifle; so you must just tell me if there's anything in the 
verses that could be of any slight use to you—” 

Aud so, with some little timidity—Wild Eelin grown 
timid!—she produced the piece of MS., and Archie Gil 
christ read this version of the soug that the Mull lass used 
to sing in her exile 


she 


song, 


I am thinking of the dear isle of my youth; 


Sweet le the milk there, and sweet the breath of the morning; 


Many ie the mile that I used te ramble 
In M f the hills 

There was the sd that my heart thought of 

doln, the sou of Red Hector of the Ferry; 

But the big «hip took him; he will return, ah, never, 
To Mull of the hills 

Aud now 1 am living among strangers; 


They are k 
Aud in th 


nd to me, but their faces are strange; 
night my eyes are flowing with tears 


Thinking of Mul 


of the hille 


Jt is the 
Ay, many time I am wishing to be there; 
Ob, my heart would buret within me if I saw no more 

My dear Mull of the hills. 


loved home eset in the wide eens: 
vod many be the 


When he had finished, his lips were firm 

‘‘If I have any voice in the matter,” suid he, ‘ there 
shall not altered. These verses are true 
They are the real thing. That is the Celtic ery—like a 
sea-bird calling in the night—the solitariness—the remote 
ness —the passionate longing for home. The east-country 
people could not understand it at all; the Edinburgh fel- 
lows would laugh at it; the English—well, the English 
might suspect there was some quality in it—” 

Good gracious, Mr. Gilchrist,” she cried, ‘‘ you are 
cutting off everybody. Where is my wee audience to 
come in?” 

‘‘One Highland person,” said he (for what will not a 
lover say in his mad enthusiasm’). ‘ That is enough. 
Touch one heart. What do you care about fifty millions of 
Anglo-Saxons? No; but if one Highland man or woman, 
with tears running from the eyes, says ‘ Thank you!’ that 
is enough. And I will not alter a word. Not a word. 
That is the true thing. What about literary form? If it 

* Begun in Lauren's Bazan No. 1, Vol. XXXL 
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were put into literary form, the south-country people, 
the east-country people, the Edinburgh lawyer people, 
would not understand it one bit the more. For these 
verses are of the West Highlands; they are beating with 
the heart of the West Highlands; it is not for other peo- 
ple to understand. That is whatI say. There is the cry 
of the sea in these lines; they must not be altered. The 
people who do not understand —can go without. The 
people who are alien from the West Highlanders—the 
people who can descrike a Highlander as saying of him- 
self ‘Am I not a bonny fighter?’ they are as far away 
from the Highlands as Milwaukee is; and who cares? 
But I say these verses have the real ring. There is the 
smell of sea-weed in them. ‘There is the north wind— 
blowing from Morven. And not a word shall be altered, 
by me.” 

Which was indeed a wild rhapsody about a trivial 
song; but then these lines had been pencilled by fingers 
which were somewhat precious to him; and she was sit 
ting close by him; and also there may have been some 
kind of exaltation in the largeness of the landscape con 
fronting them, from Fortrose round to the hills about 
Glen Strath-farrar. 

Not one word,” said he. ‘‘ That is the true thing 
That has the Celtic cry. That has the loneliness in it, 
That has the sea in it—and the distance—and the passion 
ate longings of the heart. As for me, I will not touch it; 
I know better.” 

‘Well,” said she, submissively, ‘‘I1 must trust your 
judgment, for you have read so much more than I have. 
But yet most people might think—” 

don't care for the most people,” he said. ‘‘I care 
for the one or two people who can understand. How 
many persons do you imagine have ever heard a sea-bird 
calling in the night?—it is a thing to remember. And I 
say this has the true cry; and I do not care one penny 
farthing about literary form: when you have got hold of 
a good thing, keep it—do not touch it—do not spoil it— 
not a syllable.” 

And all this tirade because these lines had been traced 
out by certain small fingers that he knew; he looked at 
each word as if it were a sacred thing; Morag’s nostalgic 
wail had become of extraordinary value in secret ways. 

She rose to go 

‘*Good-by, Mr. Gilchrist,” she said. 

** Mr. Gilchrist?” he repeated, reproachfully. 

**Oh, well, Archie—isn't that more simple and natural? 
Good by!” 

‘** But may I not go with you?” he said 

Very well—very well,” sue answered him, ‘‘if it is »e* 
troubling you. ButI have to callon Mr. Edel—and there 
may be a little time—’ 

**1 shall be delighted to wait,” said he; and so they set 
out together; and she was happily content, for there were 
no silly caressings—out here in the open, with the wide 
seas and the blue hills and the green uplands surrounding 
them. It was a literary companionship. 

** And I want to say this to you, Mr. Gilchrist—I mean 
Archie—that is more natural, isn’t it?—when you happen 
to quote any of the old Scotch songs, you should have the 
real version. Last week, in the Obserrer, you had ‘ Max 
wellton braes are bonnie.’ It isn’t Maxwellton braes at all! 
It is— 

* Maxwelltown banks are bonnie 
Where early fa's the dew, 

Where me and Annie Laurie 
Made up the promise true.’ 


And ‘her neck is like the swan" Good gracic us, what 
woman ever had a neck like a swan? The original is more 
robust: ‘She's breistit like the swan ’—” 

‘** Of course you know those old songs better than I do, 
dear Eelin,” said he, quite humbly; and then he went on 
‘* Your mother was telling me you had a version of the 
* Banks of Loch Lomond ’—” 

**Oh, spurious—entirely spurious!” said she. ‘*‘ Wretch 
ed doggerel. It is my own immortal composition. But 
would you like me to sing it to you?” she continued, for 
she was in a friendly mood, and there chanced to be a 
bench close by, just outside the Court-honse. And there 
they sat down again; and she (with a preliminary glance 
round to make sure there were no listeners—and with 
her hands resting on her knees) began, in a very geutle 
fashion: 


“O fair shines the sun upon Luntly’s green shaw, 

And the mavis and merlie are singing ; 

And blithe is the bride as ehe steps through the ha’; 
And a’ the kirk bells they are ringing. 

An’ ye'll tak the high road, an’ I'll tak the laigh, 
An’ I'll be in Scotland before ye; 

Bat me and my true love will never meet again, 
By the bounie, bounie banks o’ Loch Lomond.” 


It was a cruel thing to do—though there was no inten 
tional cruelty in the doing of it. But there are some 
things a man carries with him to the grave. And Archie 
Gilchrist was not the first whom the tones of Wild Eelin’s 
voice had wounded deep—to say nothing of the April 
beauty of her eyes. 


CHAPTER XXXIL 
AN AKRIVAL, 


Miss Ee.in went into the railway station, and walked 
up to the book-stall 

**Would you let me come inside for a few minutes?” 
she said to the young lady in charge, who was a friend of 
hers. 

“ Oh, certainly, Miss Eelin!” 

“For the one-thirty train from the south will be in di- 
rectly,” she continued, ‘and I've just heard that an ac- 
quaintance of mine is coming by it; and I should like to 
have a glimpse of him, without his seeing me. An ac- 
quaintance, you know, merely an acquaintance—that is 
the reason for my asking you, for there might be a little 


ESCAPADES, ADVENTURES, AND BITTER SORROWS. 


\ Princess or Tuue,” ‘* Mapcap Vioiet,” ** Tue STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON,” ‘‘ BRISEIS,” ETC. 


embarrassment if I were to mect him face to face; at the 
same time it is but natural there should be a little curi 
osity when one arrives from far countries—” 

The young lady was regarding her with some concern. 

‘*Miss Eelin, you are not looking well. Will you let 
me bring you something from the refreshment-room?” 

**Oh, no, thank you,” said Eelin, with a bold assump 
tion of unconcern. “The news was rather sudden, you 
see—that’s all: only a few minutes ago. And the air is 
rather cold and shivery this morning, isn’t it? Or perhaps 
it’s too hot for this time ofthe year. I think that’s it: too 
hot and sultry, for this time of the year, and one feels 
a iittle bit upset sometimes. And do you think that no 
one can see in here, as the passengers are leaving the 
station?” 

**I will make certain-sure of that,” said the young 
lady, and she promptly shut the side door of the book- 
stall 

**T am so sorry to inconvenience you—” 

“It would be strange if anything you asked for was an 
inconvenience, Miss Eelin,” said the young lady; ‘‘and I 
am sure you are always welcome to anything we can do 
for you. And I wish you would let me get you some tea 
from the refreshment-room. 

* Oh, no—no, thank you,” was the answer. “TI only 
want to have a look at the arrivals—silly curiosity, that’s 
all—stupid and silly; but, as I say, I have just heard of 
an acquaintance likely to come by this train.” 

She began to tremble a little, for there was a sound of 
confusion on the further platform, and presently the first 
of the trolleys bringing personal luggage came into view. 
But whatever her eyes may have been doing—and they 
were keen enough—they were deer-stalker’s eyes—what- 
ever her eyes may have been doing, she maintained a 
brave show of indifference; she regarded each successive 
traveller as though it were his costume that interested her; 
and if, on one particular figure—if her eyes did follow— 
if her heart murmured to itself, ‘* Ah, but what did you 
mean—why did you say this country was no country for 

ou?”—nothing of the kind was heard by her companion 
hen she bought some newspapers and magazines; and 
went out and called a cab; and told the driver to take her 
home by way of Inglis Street; she did not wish to go 
round by Church Street—for then she would be passing 
the Caledonian Hotel. She was looking constrained and 
perturbed ; but she was not crying; nay, when she got out 
to Glengarva House she marched into the hall with her 
usual martial stride; and she was saying to herself—or 
pretending to say to herself — with some semblance of 
“Wha the dell hae we gotten for 
But a wee, wee German lairdie !” 


i King, 


But when she got into the drawing-room, and found her 
mother there, she said, 

**Mummie, do you think a glass of claret would do me 
any harm?” 

**My darling!” the mother cried 
What is the matter with you?” 

‘Oh, nothing—nothing,” she made answer. ‘‘ There 
is something peculiar about the weather, I think; it's 
rather chilly, and makes me shiver. And I won't have the 
claret, mummie. If you don’t mind, I would rather lie 
down on the couch for a little while. Such strange things 
happen to people, especially when you yourself chance 
to be rather silly. Oh, I wish I was somebody else—or 
away anywhere else—or dead—or anything!” She had 
hidden her head in the cushion, so that the overflowing 
eyes did not show. ‘‘Oh, don’t you bother about me, 
mummie. I'm simply a terrific ass. I've got everything 
in the world I could wish for; and now —now it’s the 
moon, | suppose. I wish I had a grain of common- 
sense. But such strange things happen—and you don't 
expect them—and if you're an idiot they upset you—” 

** Eelin, what does all this mean?” the mother demanded 

“Oh, mummie, don’t speak harshly to me—just now, 
the girl pleaded, in pitiful tones. ‘'A little later on— 
you can scold me—yes, a little later on I will take the 
scolding—for I'm such an awful, fool—and I deserve it— 
but if vou only knew—if you only knew—” 

“If Lonly knew what?” the mother exclaimed, and she 
had grown very pale. 

**I have seen some one—and it was rather unexpected 
—and—and then this weather is so trying to the nerves 
it’s merely the weather—it tries one’s nerves 
shaking.” And then there was a piteous little ery of con 
fession: ‘*Oh, mother, mother, | would to God 1 were 
dead—for now I know what I have done The mother 
and daughter by this time were not far apart 

And then she rose and went to the window quickly, so 
as again to hide her eyes. 

* Look. mother, look! —here is Lily Neile fishing the 
Devil’s Kirn. Doesn't she cast a beautiful line! Fergus 
says I can cast as good a line as she can; but that’s only 
flattery; I know I can’t. She can lick my head off. But 
I can swim, you know; I can swim; and sooner or later I 
will get from the Devil's Kirn to the end of the weir—or 
burst a blood-vessel—” 

**Eelin, what are you talking about!” the mother said, 
anxiously. ‘* What was it you told me just now? Who 
was it you saw in the town?” 

**Mummie, you wouldn’t have me disgrace myself by 
mentioning the name of a man who never threw a thought 
in my direction? You don’t ask that, do you? And be 
sides, one has to be loyal to one’s promise. I am engaged 
to be married: what have I to do with a man who never 
had a look or a thought for me?—” 

At this moment a servant-maid tapped at the door, 
opened it, and brought in a large and sumptuous basket 
of fruit, adorned with maidenhair fern. It was rather 
like carrying trees to Lochaber (as the Gaelic expresses it), 
but the intention was there; and when Mrs. Macdonald 
came to examine the card she read, aloud— 

*** With the compliments of Mv. Allan Macdonald and 


‘You look ghastly! 


it sets one 
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of Somerled 
went on, 


Macdonald.’ Somerled Macdonald,” she 
“Why, that is the younger man—who was so 


generous to you with his thousand-pound check. I did 
not know he had come back to Invernish.” 
‘Oh, yes, this morning,” said Eelin, carelessly. “I 


heard of it by accident. But of course he will be going 
on somewhere. He says this country is no country for 
him. Very well: it’s good enough for the people who 
live init,” 

The mother regarded the girl narrowly, 

‘* Belin,” shes said, “it was Somerled Macdonald you 
saw to-day.” 

“Oh, he was one of many,” Eelin responded, in an off 
hand kind of fashion. ‘‘I was in at the book-stall; and 
there were a good many passengers by the mid-day train; 
I just caught a glimpse of the younger Macdonald as he 
was leaving the station. I did not see him afterwards; 
for I came home by Inglis Street. And that reminds me, 
mumupie; “1 made a joke yesterday. Do you feel strong? 
Are yolir nerves quite firm? ~For this is a joke and no 
mistake!” 

“You kill me with impatience, Eelin!” said the mother, 
derisively 

‘* You think I cannot make a joke? I tell you, I am 
making them all day along; but then the majority of 
them are so subtle that they are not perceived. And do 
you suppose the readers of the Invernish Observer will 
understand this one if I introduce it by chance into an 
article?—” 

“Come, come, Eelin, what 
is your wonderful jest?” 

‘** Well, it’s about a Cock 
ney sportsman who came to 
Invernish and wanted to 
have aday on the Nish—the 
next day happe ned to be a 


free day—and he sent round 
to Mr. Watson the tackle 
maker in Inglis Street for 
half a dozen Spey casts.” 
The Bean-an-Tighearn 
stared blankly 
Ah, no,” Eelin proceed 
ed with a sigh I see that it 
is not going to be under 
stood. It's so excellent and 
beautiful just like me 


that I shall have to keep it 
to myself It must 
the grave with me unappre 
ciated. This is a cold and 
a cruel world; and the best, 
and wisest, and most ex 
quisitle things in it 

ire not valued at 
per worth She turned 
iain to the window, and 
professed to be entirely in 
V cret pi 4 
boat, 
supple figure of 
Lily Neile putiing a fly over 


go to 


ike me 


our pro 


terested in thesl 
down € the 
WwW thi the 


vhite 


the Devil's Kirn—though 
not with a Spey cast. Per 
haps Wild Eelin’s mother 
was not wholly imposed 
* ' match, with strass clasps. 
upon by her daughter's 
elaborate show of bravado 
Presently the mother said I suppose we ought to ask 
these two Canadian Macdonalds to dinner.” 


Oh. yes; I'm no mindin’,” was the reply—the mark- 
ed indifference of which did not entirely deceive 


Eelin, what is the matter?” the mother cried, with 


tears in her voice You are concealing something.” 
And then the girl faced round. ‘*‘ Why, mother, one 
has to meet one’s fate and accept it. What is the use of 
whimpering? It’s only cowardice to whimper—” 
And yet a minute ago you were wishing you were 
dead 
Ouly a figure of speech, mummie—only a figure of 


speech You see 


writing for the newspapers leads into 
tricks of metaphor 


and—and exaggeration. If I blurted 


out some nonsense, don't you pay any heed, mummie. 
At this present moment I am wishing I could throw a 
line as delicate as Lily Neile’s; and also I am wondering 


when [am to make another try at swimming from Devil's 
Kirn to the wei Do you think Tean’t doit? But I can. 
I was rather cheated the last time, for I took the wrong 
side of the current; but T'll subdue the beast yet; and 
there’s not another girl in Invernish can do it. I'll man- 
age him—” 

‘ Eelin,” said the mother, ‘‘ it’s not about swimming up 
the river you are thinking.” 

And why not? It’s «a nobleambition. Oh, well,” she 
said, ‘‘if you are asking those two Macdonalds, why not 
ask Archie Gilchrist as well?—he ought to be in evidence, 
And Lily Neile would make the party even.” 

Ol. yes, yes, all that is simple enough! 
are hiding something 
wished you were dead?” 

‘** Because I was talking blethers! People say things 
like that at random —especially when the weather is 
rather depressing. But don’t you be afraid about me, 

y 


But you 
Eelin, what made you say you 


mummie; [ am not going to be depressed. You won't 
catch me whimpering. I can face my fate like other 
people. What's the use of whimpering? Only children 


whimper. And what you've done is your own fault; and 
you've got to take the consequences; and what is the good 
of whimpering about it? You’ve got to make a brave 
fight of it, without troubling people who are a hundred 
times betier than yourself—and by that I mean you, 
mummie. Why, look at this little bit of Heine that I 
have been trying to translate: like my impudence, of 
course; bashing my head against the impossible.” 

She took a scrap of paper from her purse, and handed 
it to the Bean-an-Tighearn; and these were the lines she 
read — 


Who loves a first time is a god, 

forsaken ; 

Who hapless loves a second time 
Must for 


Thongh he should be 
a fool be taken. 


And such a fool who loves without 
Response of love am I; 

Sun, moon, and stars they laugh at me, 
And I laugh too—and die. 





PARIS HAT FROM REBOUX. 


Large capeline of rose-culored straw, encircled by long rose 
ostrich plume, caught on the left with taffeta rosettes to 
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Familiar as the original was to her, the translation seemed 
to agitate Eelin’s mother strangely ; for indeed this wiid lass 
was the sole object of her devotion and concern. And 
when Eelin, in a heedless fashion, was going on to say— 

** Now that is the courageous attitude; and then you 
must remember it was the utterance of a sick man—” she 
found herself suddenly interrupted. 

“ Eelin, Eelin,” said the mother, in trembling and piteous 
tones, ‘‘ what is it you have been hiding from me? Have 
you had two love-affairs, and both of them unhappy?” 

‘* Indeed, I have not then,” answered the girl, in rather 
an authoritative and yet pacificatory and loving way. 
‘*Mummie, you really must not pay any attention to my 
blethers; but rest con tent; and keep well: that’s the one 
important matter. What are my trumpery affairs?—it's 
you that is to be considered. Of course it is!” 

And thereupon Eelin announced with quite a gay air 
that she was going into the garden to get some fresh 
flowers for the dining-room table; and her mother looked 
after her with apprehensive eyes—and also with an aching 
heart, dreading unknown things. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


LONDON LETTER. 


bag: INGS occult and out of the ordinary always fascinate 
me, and it was in the hope of hearing something new 
and startling that I last week attended a meeting of the 
Society for Psychical Re- 
search. For years I have 
been intending to go to 
Westminster Town Ifall, 
where these gatherings are 
held, but this is the first 
time 1 have been able to do 
so. The Council Chamber, 
a room of goodly propor- 
tions on the second floor, 
was nearly full when I ar- 
rived. 

Evidently the ladies who 
belong to the society do not 
confine all their interests to 
the spirit world, for I no- 
ticed several notably smart 
hats and gowns. A glare 
of electric light, untem pered 
by any shades, quite pre- 
vented all sense of mystery; 
the dealings of the search- 
ers after truth are carried 
on in, ws it were, the light 
of day; there are no seances 
held, no uncanny experi- 
ments tried. It is the duty 
of the society to examine 
into the claims of clairvoy- 
ants, crystal -gazers, and 
even ghosts. 

I confess I was bitterly 
disappointed. The subject 
was intensely interesting— 
Mrs. Piper, the most re- 
markable of living medi- 
ums, who has convinced 
many hard-headed scientific 
men of the genuineness of 
her powers. But the re- 
marks were of the driest. We unfortunate visitors who 
do not receive the fat green reports periodically issued to 
members were not well up in the case, and had difficulty 
in following whut was said. I gathered, however, what 
I had known before: A 
young man well known in 
New York society, some 
five or six years ago, was 
killed by a-fall. I be- 
lieve he had no belief in a 
future state. Not long after 
his death he began to man- 
ifest himself through Mrs. 
Piper, and has ever since 
been communicating with 
his family. Many tests have 
been applicd, and most of 
them have failed to con- 
vict the spirit or the medium 
of imposture. 

I certainly have the luck 
of meeting eerie individuals 
and hearing weird stories. 
I know several persons who 
claim to have second-sight, 
a cousin who sees ghosts, 
and hosts of friends who tell 
me the most delightful well- 
attested tales, which, as Stc- 
venson said, ‘‘go down my 
spine like ice.” Only yes- 
terday I met a young lady 
whoisa Theosophist. This 
is a sect which seems to be 
growing in England. One 
of them is the son of a can- 
on; he isa vegetarian, whose 
wife is cruel to him, feed- 
ing him on boiled potatoes 
and cabbage, until his poor 
digestion revolts, and he 
cycles out into the wide 
world to seek a curried egg 
or a marmalade pudding. 
He “ keeps under the body ” 
by sitting in a fireless room / 
and thinking of heat until 
he perspires! Shakespeare ' 
evidently knew nothing of 
theosophy when he averred 
that a man could not hold 
fire in his hand by thinking 
on the frosty Caucasus. 

My young lady held my hands, and read my mind and 
character not so badly. Every one has to the eye of a 
“* psychic ” an ‘‘ aura” —a sort of halo emanating from the 
body. Lam relieved to hear that mine is mauve (my favorite 





PARIS TOQUE FROM CARLIER. 
Shirred gray taffeta; turqhoi-e-blue taff ta knot with jet buckle 
on the left, surmounted by a bunch of pink roses with foliage, 





PARIS MODEL FOR SAILOR HAT FROM GELOT. 
The new model for this season from the most fashionable hatter for 
sailor hate in Paris. 


White piqné, orange band with buckle, o: ange 
knot under brim Sand may also be black velvet, or any color 
color), with only an occasional dash of scarlet in it. Red 


is, I believe, very earthly. 
are almost too good to live. 

I do not laugh at all this. It is marvellously interest- 
ing, and shows what a state of ferment society is in. Lon 
don is certuinly the home of remarkable beliefs and per- 
sons. All this craving for mental power and purification 
of character is a healthy sign, even though it leads into 
strange by ways. 


When your aura is white you 


One of the things which have lately impressed me (and 
which has nothing whatever to do with the foregoing) is 
the feeling here in regard to colored people. For weeks 
I have been trying to find a situation for a lady’s-maid, a 
light negress. She is an excellent servant, with remark- 
ably good recommendations from several well-known 
New- Yorkers, but she absolutely cannot find a place, At 
Lome she was insulted by the heads of so-called ‘‘intelli- 
gence” offices; her feelings were wounded by low Irish 
servants with whom she had to live. When she had a 
chance to come to England, where it is generally thought 
there is no prejudice against color, she eagerly embraced 
the opportunity. Now, through no fault of her own, she 
is stranded here. When she answeis an advertisement 
she finds either that the advertiser is bedridden and re 
quires a maid to do the whole work of a flat with small 
remuneration, or that her color prevents her becoming 
engaged. For weeks she had been with an Ewglish wo 
man who lodged and fed her in return for ber work, but 
as supper in that household means bread and marmalade, 
and one joint of beef lasts the kitchen a whole week, the 
experiment was more successful for the mistress than for 
the maid. All this one might understand were it not that 
the colored people are found 
in London drawing-rooms. 
A young man, whose family 
datcs back to the Conquest, 
brought a negro barrister to 
call on me the otherday. I 
was civil, aud the black gen 
tleman was patronizing. I 
shall never forget being 
forced to talk for an hour at 
an evening party with a 
dusky diplomat from Haiti. 
His suowy waistcoat, spot- 
less shirt front, and glisten- 
ing teeth made him all the 
darker, and what mixed me 
up very much was, he spoke 
like a Frenchman. He ex- 
pressed a wish to meet a rel- 
ative of mine who had been 
an ambassador, and I, wish- 
ing to treat him like a man 
and a brother, politely in 
vited him to call when the 
gentleman in question 
should be with me. He re- 
plied, rather stiffly, that it 
would not be etiquette for a 
chargé d'affaires to make the 


first call! I protest 1 was 
speechless. 
All this makes me ask 


why my poor little lady's 
maid shouldn't find a place? 
\ She is at present acting as a 
stop-gap in the house of a 
remarkable lady who dress 
es magnificently and never 
pays her bills. (That also 
will not be a fat appviut- 
ment.) This lady got a 
gown the other day from 
the dressmaker of a friend 
of mine. She said, “I shall 
not pay you, madame, but 
I shall advertise and recom- 


mend you.” But the mo- 
diste saw things in another 
light. She had some val 


uable lace belonging to her patron, and she told her that 

she would keep it until the bill should be paid. There 

the matter rests. t. E. B. 
Lonponx, March 15, 1898. 
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FANCY WAISTS. 


( yF different styles in fancy waists there is positively 


ind it is marvellous how there can be so 

many different designs for one garment From Mile 
Hele ire some models that are distinctly novel 

A smart waist of watermelon-pink taffeta is fitted to the 

f ire t the back, while in the front it is slightly bloused 

und forms one wide pleat, which is gathered in at the 

waist-lir It is opened at the throat with small revers, 

und shows a high collar and full white neck-tie of white 

mousseline de soie pit ited and trimmed with lace ends 


The sleeves have rows of tucking on the upper part 
One that is made of spangled net over black taffeta has 
1, design in black paillettes, which are put on in the form 
t 1 the body of the waist The belt is formed 


of one serpent, the head crossing over the tail, while the 
sleeves have a most perfectly designed serpent wound 
u d the arm, with the head at the wrist and the tail 
at t toy rhe yoke fits very smoothly over the shoul 
ders, with a flat design in black paillettes Over the 
sleeves are three full ruffles of mousseline de soie edged 
with jet 

One of the very newest designs for waists is quite severe 
in outline. It made of white crépe de Chine very closely 
tucked, and has a yoke and vest of heavy Russian lace 
The sleeves are of medium size, with bands of tucks at 
regular intervals and with wide cuffs of Russian lace, fin 
ished at the wrists with a chiffon ruffle. The collar is a 
stock of the tucked er@épe de Chine, with an inside ruffle 
of we 

Most unusual in stvle as well as coloring is a design 
made of mauve crépe de Chine and very dark green vel vet. 





WATERMELON-PINK TAFFETA BLOUSE. 


with a yoke front of the same material and white insertion, and 
jacket effect of white embroidery. All the tucks are edged with 
a narrow white embroidery. The back is finished to match the 
front, excepting that the jacket effect is left out. This frock 
is a new design, and looks particularly well in colored ginghams. 

From Lord & Taylor is a frock of a fancy knotted gingham 
in blue and white. It is in one piece, the skirt and waist sewed 
together at the band. The skirt is gathered and quite full. 
The waist is trimmed with bands of white embroidery, and has 
a yoke, with the body of the waist full. The sleeves are small, 
but have a puff at the top, and epaulettes edged with white 
embroidery. There are cuffs and collar also of white embroidery. 





BLACK NET WAIST WITH SERPENTS IN 
JET SPANGLES 


The velvet is put in a vest, in straps down 
either side of the front, and in narrow bands 
on the revers and the lower part of the sleeves. 
The waist itself is very soft and graceful in 
effect, and is opened to show a full front of 
shirred chiffon the same color as the crépe de 


Chine. The sleeves are shirred, or rather are 
made of shirred bands of chiffon and entre- 
deux of cream lace. At the top there are full 


crépe ruffles. The revers, which are unusu 
ally wide, are of the crépe de Chine in puffs 
The high collar is of velvet, with a lace ruffle 
at the back 


GIRLS’ COTTON FROCKS. 
See illustrations on page 387 


A oe ART little frock from Best & Co., and 
4A one that is appropriate for a girl from 
four to fourteen years of age, has some points 
in common with the sailor suit, It is of ca 
det-blue duc k, piqué or Galatea. The skirt 
is attached to a thin body without sleeves, and 
on this are sewed the yoke and collar. The 
separate blouse-waist fastens over at one side 
in surplice folds, and is fastened with frogs of 
white piqué with tiny pearl buttons. There 
are wide revers, epaulettes, cuffs, belt, and 
collar, all of ribbed white piqué The skirt is 
gored, with the fulness thrown back. When 
this frock is made !n white piqué or duck, the 
trimming should be of some bright color. 
From Arnold & Constable is an attractive 
little frock, made with a loose front separate 
from the lining and fastened at the side seam. 
The material is pink and white gingham. The 
skirt is made quite full. The waist is tucked, MAUVE CREPE DE CHINE WAIST WITH GREEN VELVET. 


Another fancy gingham from Best & Co. has the skirt 
with gored front, gathered at the sides and back. It 
is also of tufted gingham in blue and white. It is 
made on rather a new style—that is, with a blouse front 
sewed into the under-arm seams and gathered under a 
belt of white beading, through which is run white satin 
ribbon, The back of the waist is of material cut on the 
bias, and made slightly full over a tight lining. The 
sleeves are of medium size, with a puff and epaulettes at 
the top. The collar is of the white beading with whit 
satin ribbon run through it, and a little ruffle of embroid 
ery standing up above the beading 

An extremely smart white piqué sailor frock is made 
with gored skirt, to which is attached a lawn waist with- 
out sleeves, and on this lawn waist are sewed a high collar 
and front of bright red trimmed with bands of white. 
The biouse is on the regular sailor fashion, with wide 
collar to match the front, and sleeves of medium size with 
a cuff like the collar. A black silk tie is knotted in sailor 
fashion under the collar. 

The plaid ginghams are very much in fashion for chil- 
dren’s wear this season. One very effective plaid in red, 
green, black, and white is made with a full skirt, a loose 
front to the waist, and a deep yoke collar cut in points 
and trimmed with a wide ruffle of white embroidery. 
The collar is attached to the yoke, and fits absolutely 
smooth over the shoulders. The sleeves are small, but 
have full ruffles at the top,which show under the ruffle of 
embroidery on the collar. The sleeves are finished with 
a narrow turned-back cuff edged with white piqué, and 
the belt and collar are finished in the same fashion. This 
is a very smart frock, and one that is extremely useful for 


















WHITE CREPE DE CHINE WAIST WITH 
RUSSIAN LACE, 


hard wear, as it does not soil easily, and can, 
besides, be well laundered. 

A guimpe frock of plaid gingham is made of 
a rich dark plaid in black and red. It is made 
on the new pattern which is said to prevent 
the skirt dragging down from the blouse—that 
is, with a tight white muslin lining, on which 
the full skirt is gathered. The fulness of the 
waist is sewed on this, and the guimpe is also 
attached to it. The yoke only shows a very 
little, and is of tucked white muslin, and the 
band of plaid edged with embroidery which 
finishes the neck is put on in V shape. The 
sleeves are merely a ruffle of gingham, put in 
full and edged with a ruffle of embroidery. 
The sleeves of the guimpe are in the bishop 
shape, gathered in at the wrist, with a narrow 
band of insertion and edge of embroidery. 

Still another plaid frock, which does not, 
however, show any particular distinctive 
points, is made with a gathered skirt. There 
is a wide yoke, and the front of the waist is 
cut out so that it looks almost like the top 
of an apron held on over the shoulders with 
the narrowest possible bands. The sleeves are 
of medium size, with a puff and ruffle at the 
top, and at the wrist a turned-over cuff edged 
with white embroidery. The belt is a band 
of white embroidery. None of these simple 
frocks are worn with ribbon sashes. It will 
be noticed the belts are finished with bias 
bands, either of the material or of white inser- 
tion. All the frocks are distinguished by sim- 
plicity, and are very suitable for girls. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. | 
DRESS. 


(Continued from page 339.) 


Mas. H.—The cloth gown would look well made up 
after the pattern, or rather the illustration, in Bazan 
dated March 12, or in the eame style as those of the page 
of early spring gowns in Bazan No. 10. You will of | 
course have to make the brown suit into a gored | 


skirt, and trim it with ruchings of brown satin rib- 
bon. Little narrow ruches down each seam would 
look well, and one around the bottom of the skirt. 
Make the body of the waist either of black or white 
net with a bolero yoke of the satin, finished with the 
same ruching as on the skirt; have the sleeves shirred, 
with a small puff at the top. I do not see why you 
make over the black net at all. It certainly, from | 
your description, does not seem out of style in the 
least ; but if you do wish to remodel it, put in black 
lace sleeves over white mousseline de soie, and have a 
broad sash of black satin ribbon. This will utterly 
transform the gown and make it look like new 


gether the best investment for you, and I should ad 
vise a light weight of storm serge, as you have to wear | 
it every day.—If shirt-waists are not becoming, I 
should advise getting a silk waist made on a fitted 
lining. There have been several illustrations lately in 
the Bazar of these silk waists, any one of which ought | 
to be becoming to you. You can then wear it under | 
your coat in going to and from business, anless the | 
| 


| 

} 

Sunsoniner.—A serge suit, coat and skirt, is alto- | 
| 

| 

| 


day be very warm. India-silk waists with the lining 
cut away from the neck and in the sleeves are as cool 
as any wash shirt—even cooler, [think. Linen gowns } 
are very good fur summer wear, and the coat and 
skirt fashion is a capital one with false fronts. The 
blazer style of jacket is generally the most becoming. | 
There are a great many fitted homespun linen gowns | 
that are verysmart. One style has a basque back and 
a blonse front, and is made without any lining at all. 
The disadvantage is that this sort of material soils 
very easily, and if made in a fitted waist does not 
launder to the same satisfaction that the plainer styles 
do. The white and tan patterns spoken of are the 
solid colors. I do not care for the combination of tan 
and white in a check or plaid; it is, as a rule, anbe- 
coming. There are always pretty patterns in polka- 
dota, and this season they have the polka-dots of me- 
dium size—nothing exaggerated 


Constant Reapes.—Narrow leather belts with heavy 
buckles, the Russian ribbon, gold or silver, satin rib- 
bon belts, or fancy belts, all are to be 
son, but all belts are narrower. 
tume for the spring, the Alpine hat will be worn; in 
summer, the sailorbat. Either low shoes or high ones 
of tan are considered the smartest. Plaid stockings 
are again in style, as they were last year. To wear with 
shirt-waists there are stocks and four-in-hands, as 
well as the narrow wash ties to be tied in a sailor 
knot. Altogether there is very little change from last 
seasun. 


worn this sea- 
With a bicycle cos- 


E. M.—To wear with walking dresees this season 
white and light glacé kid gloves heavily stitched will 
be used. The light tans and mouse-color are very 
mach in vogue, For the evening white gloves are 
still in fashion.—It is almost obligatory now to re- 
move your hat at the theatre, even if you wear only a 
small bonnet; bat if you insist upon wearing it, you 
must have as small and as flat a bownet as possible ; 
nothing more than a mere head-dress.—The using of 
perfume is decidedly bad form; but if yon want to 
have a delicate odor about your laces, veils, etc., it ix 
better to put sachets among your small things. You 
must buy only the best kind, and use just a little 
mixed with orris; then there wil] be a faint indefinable 
fragrance which is very charming. There is no reason 
why you should not wear a bunch of heliotrope if you 
so desire; but heliotrope is a flower which fades so 
quickly that it is not very pleasant to wear; for the 
moment it is faded it has a disagreeable odor.—Al- 
most all letters are paragraphed, whether social or 
business, but the paragraphs must not be too short. 
The salaries of good bookkeepers and good stenogra- 
phers are about the same, and their hours are about 
the same.—The question as to how one looks in a 
storm is a rather difficult thing to answer. Certainly 
an elaborate gown is quite inappropriate; but if you 
do not wish to wear a mackintosh, there is no earthly 
reason why you should. A golfcape ora heavy jacket, 
if you prefer it, is in good style. | 
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* Has stood the test of more 
than one hundred years’ use 
among all classes of people, 
and tor purity and honest 
worth is unequalled.” 

— Medical and Surgical Journal. 








TRADE-MARK. 
Costs Less Than ONE CENT a Cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. xt«. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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| zeal of a grocer’s clerk. 


HARPER'S BAZAR 33% 


AN IMPERATIVE DUTY. 


WELL - KNOWN gentlewoman said 

the other day, relative to her cuisine, 

that she had no idea what kind of any par- 
ticular article was being used in her kitchen. 
She trusted all that to the cook and the gro- 
cer, Yet this woman fully informed herself 
of the thing exactly correct in every detail 


: . | | 
of dress and social etiquette, and religiously 


observed it, matters of infinitesimal impor- | 
tance as compared with the kind and quality 
of compounds and mixtures which. below- 
stairs were being worked into the daily food 
of her family. 

In these days of dangerously adulterated 
and poisonous foods it is the imperative 
duty of every housekeeper, no matter what 
her social position or the number of her 
servants, to know for herself what goes into 
the food. 

Two cases are recently reported, one in 
Wisconsin and another in Indiana, where 
whole families were seriously poisoned by 
the use of alum baking powder which had 
found its way into the kitchen through the 
A timely visit to 
the pantry would have prevented both these 
occurrences. 
are now put down to the influence of alum 
baking powders. 

In many cases of irregular heart action 
the alum powder is likewise responsible. 
Any disturbance of the digestive organs 
affects the heart's action, and therefore ev- 
ery food which interferes with digestion 
is responsible where there are troubles of 
this character. Burnt alum coagulates the 
blood very rapidly, which interferes with 
its free flow through the arteries and valves 
of the heart. Formerly alum was used as 
a specific for children’s croup, but owing to 
its tendency, from the causes named, to pro- 
duce heart failure, physicians no longer em- 
ploy it, 

This danger of the alum baking powders 
has grown to such proportions that some 
states have already passed laws prohibiting 
their sale unless they are branded so as to 
warn purchasers of their true character. 

This, however, is not the law generally 
as yet, and where alum baking powders are 
not branded as such, nor their sale prohibit- 
ed by law, the housekeeper must, if she re- 
gards health, use all her ingenuity to keep 
the poisonous articles from her kitchen. 
She will find it better to avoid the use of any 
new or doubtful brand until it has been an- 
alyzed. The purity of all powders may be 
suspected if they are sold at a price lower 
than the price of the best standard brands. 
We know the Royal to be a first-class cream 
of tartar powder, and if consumers make 
sure that this brand only is supplied to them 
by their grocer they will be sure of a pure, 
healthful article. Every one knows the 
healthful quality of cream of tartar; it is 
derived from grapes, and may be considered 
a fruit acid. The Royal Baking Powder Co. 
have the largest refinery for cream of tartar 
in the world, and thus secures the very purest 
article for use in the Royal Buking Powder. 
There is no hesitation in recommending the 
Royal brand to all who are in doubt as to 
the powder they have been using, inasmuch 
as the United States Government tests have 
placed that brand at the head of all the tar- 
trate powders. — Medical Journal. 


| 
be obtained through department | 
stores or merchandise dealers; they | 
are delivered directly from maker to 
user only through our own em- 
ployees. They are offered to the | 
public on their intrinsic merits as the | 
best device obtainable for family 


sewing. 
CAN YOU TRY ONE FREE? 


Most cases of acute gastritis | 





Certain Prices on 
Silks and Other Things 


We have a number of thousand yards of very pretty Foulard Silks, with an 
objection to them. That objection is that they are rather dark to be strictly in line 
with the Spring’s best fancies. This, however, far from being an objection, may, to 
some people, prove a distinct recommendation. There are many who prefer the 
dark, rich, quiet silks to the brighter and “ younger” patterns. To such people let 
us say that these silks are of an honest 


6o0c. a yard Quality 
Selling for 30c. a yard 


Samples will tell you if they’re too dark. Goods are firm and solid, new, and 
22 inches wide. There are nine patterns, mostly of cerise, greens and blues on 
black and dark-blue grounds. 

Cotton Dress Stuffs are selling almost as fast as they come in, and that is very 
fast indeed, for we have never bought so many as this year, and never had such 
pretty patterns to show. The “bigness” of our buying makes some very interesting 
“less prices.” Here, for example, in both cottons and woollens: 





At 4c.—Percale-finished Calicoes, in well-covered grounds of pretty stripes and plaids designed 
especially for shirt waists; 6c. quality. 

At 7¢.—Printed Lawns, in about fifty choice floral and conventional figured designs, on tinted 
and white grounds; roc. and 12}6c. qualities. 

At 31¢.—All-wool black Bunting, 38 in. wide; a quality made to retail at oc. 

At 55e.—All-wool black Storm Serge, 50 in. wide; a quality made to sell at 75c. 

At 75e,.—An all-wool imported Covert Cloth, in pretty, choice mixtures, 46 in, wide 
ported to-day would have to retail af $1.50 a yard. 


37-inch Fancy Mixed 
instead of 37}¢c 
38-inch All-wool Dress Bunting, in cream, | 


navy blue, and black, at 3le.3 made to 
sell at 40c. a yard. 


If im- 


Cheviots, at 25c.3 | 40-inch Fancy Mixed Cheviots, at 37 \¢e.3 
instead of 45§c. 

46-inch Diagonal Vigoreaux, 
ported to sell at 85c. 

44-inch All-wool Grenadine, in navy blue and 
black, at 5Oc. 5; made to sell at $1. 

45-inch Two-toned Grenadine, at 50c.; im 
ported to sell at 75c. a yard. 


at 5Oc.; im- 


37-inch Covert Cloths, at 37¢e.3 made to 
sell at 65c. a yard, 


Whatever you want, send for it. If it’s dry goods, we have it. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
Broadway 


Section 251 New York 


(Please address exactly as above) 














It’s in the flating. Try them ! S* '” <3 
ple pair mailed for asc. Our price-list, mailed free, describes the 


ALPHA PATENT FAMILY SYRINGE. 
| PARKER, STEARNS & SUTTON, Established 1879. 


226, 227, 228, 229 South St. New York. 


’PSILANTI UNDERWEAR. Sold in all cities 
and large towns. HAY & TODD MFG. CO., Ypsilanti, Mich. 





ESIRABLE as a clear 
4 skin and well-molded 
, features are to a refined wo- 

man, her sensitive nature shrinks from the 
use of face preparations, which always 





¢ 


betray the user and bring the merited disap- 


proval of modest persons. For this reason, 

many prefer to endure a coarse, blotched or 
sallow skin rather than resort to artifice. If 
they but knew what wonderful results had been 


accomplished by “AY “AY AK “Ay 


Bailey’s Rubber 


Complexion 


A 





CERTAINLY. Deliver it at your | 

door, in our own wagon, -upon | 
| application to any of our offices, 
| located in every city in the world. 

EITHER LOCK-STITCH OR | 


CHAIN-STITCH. 


ANY STYLE OF CABINET 


Work. 
Sold for Cash, or Leased. 
CS tiem Seterye, 


Brush 


we could hardly supply the demand. It hasa 
marvellous way of brushing outthe oily, repulsive 
skin into a complexion which delights by its 
clear, fair glow. It does not seek to hide the 
difficulty, but REMOVES it, and by the simple 
use of the velvety brush with a little good soap 
and some water, frees the face, neck and hands 
of impurity and wrinkles. -A, A. Pe oA 

Thousands of women are enjoying the benefits 
and satisfaction that this brush gives and have 
surprised their friends and acquaintances with 
the results. 























You ought to have our Cataloque, 


** Beerything in Rubber 
Goods,’ and we shall be glad 
tomailit FREE on request, 
yp 8 Rubber 


Complexion Brush 50 cts. 
Bailey's Complexion 
Soap 10 cts. 





NO OTHER COMPARES WITH IT ITS THE BEST. 


J.L. PRESCOTT 





At Dealers or by mail 
on receipt of price. 













LEEMING, MILES4 ©0., 


AGENTS, MONTREAL. 





Cc. J. BAILEY 
& COMPANY, 
22 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 
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BLUE 
Cut Paper Pattern No, 64 


AND WHITE FOULARD GOWN. 


{See Page 342.) 


BLUE AND WHITE FOULARD GOWN. 

GOWN of dainty simplicity is of corn-flower blue 
d and white foulard. The skirt is a six-gored model, 
which is adapted especially to foulard silk, and is made 
over a silk foundation skirt that is cut exactly like the 
outside 

This skirt embodies a pretty idea for the use of flounces. 
Three ruffles of graduated 
w fath trim it from the front 
— seam, sloping upward, and 
passing entirely across the 
back. The ruffles are stitched 
on with a piping. The cor- 
combines several new 
features of the season. The 
surplice drapery, which crosses 
from both sides, has the ends 
bloused slightly over an open- 

ing of the bodice, made to 
/ show a contrasting color in 

the vest beneath. The left 
end is attached by a fan-shaped 
bow, which also finishes the 
\ j band encireling the waist. 
The low pointed neck is framed 
by a “ruffle revers” that fol 
lows the direction of the fichu 
in front and diminishes each 
side of the pointed plastron 
behind. The back at the 
waist-line is drawn into tiny 
pleats. Tucked blue silk pop- 
linette forms the plastron, the 
vest, and the high collar. The closely fitting sleeves, 
made with the tiniest puff at the top, are trimmed at the 
wrist with a ruffle turned back from the han. 

The desivn of this little gown is an excellent one for 
batiste, organdie, or challi, as well as foularJ] or taffeta 
The skirt measures three and a half yards at the foot 
The back gores are shirred in several rows into a small 
It may be lined, if preferred, with silk, satin, 
lawn, or percaline, although it is more customary to make 
such a gown overadrop skirt. The latter, if made plain, 
is finished with a facing of silk about five inches wide, in- 
terlined with light-weight canvas. The outside material 
has a facing or hem about the same width, interlined with 
a thin crinoline, This is sewn by hand with invisible 


sage 





space 
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stitches. Foundation skirts are also sometimes 
cut about four or five inches shorter, and the 
length finished out with a bias ruffle or a full 
straight frill or accordion-pleating, no stiffen- 
ing being then required. 

lt is necessary for the skirt linings and fa- 
cings to be cut in the same direction as the out- 
side material as regards the thread of the goods, 
otherwise the skirt will not hang gracefully or 
preserve its proper shape. All facings of can- 
vas, etc., should be shrunk before using; this 
can be done by moistening with a cloth and 
pressing. 

Quantity of material: Foulard silk, 16 yards; 
lining silk, 22 inches wide, 14 yards; tucked 
silk for chemisctte, 4 yard. 


BICYCLING COSTUME. 
NE of the most popular styles for a bicycle 
skirt is the circular model, cut in one piece 
with a seam at the middle of the back. Smooth- 
ly fitting over the hips at the front and sides, 
it is made with as little fulness as is consistent 
with a graceful effect on the wheel. 

Two broad pleats pass down the back, and 
are stitched flat a short distance down from the 
wuist-line in order to prevent them from spread- 
ing apart over the hips. The trimming of the 
skirt is a shaped, stitched fold, cut en forme, 
as the French say. This, however, may be 





omitted on a simple costume, or replaced by 
plain stitching. The width of this skirt around 
the bottom is three and a half yards. 
The jaunty little coat has the collar, revers, 
pocket-flaps, and cuffs of white, which, when 
used with a light touch, has such a pretty ef- 
fect on black or dark-colored gowns. Each of 
these ornamental parts is bordered with a tiny 
braid, while the pocket-pieces and cuffs are 
further trimmed with buttons. The jacket, a 
tight-fitting tailor model, is lined throughout 
with taffeta and 
interlined with 
thin canvas. The 
sleeves are small ~ “ 
leg - o’ - mutton a 
shape, cut in two 
parts, with slight 
fulness at the top. (\ /\ 
The _ placket 
openings of the 
skirt, which are 
concealed by the 
trimming bands 
in the original 
design, may be 
covered instead 
with flaps decora- 
ted with buttons. 
The pattern of 
the flaps is given 
with that wi tue 
skirt, which also 
e"ucludes a pat- 
tern of the best 
style of knicker- 
bockers, closely 
fitted about the 
hips and banded 
at the knee. 
Such a bicycle 
costume can be 
made of whip 
cord, Scotch che- 
viot, or any -oth- 
er light wool, or 
linen, piqué, or 
duck, with or without 
trimming. 
By lengthening the skirt 
the design becomes suit- 
able for a coat and skirt 
costume for general wear. 
The costume may be lined 
or unlined, according to 
material chosen. 
The hat, a light felt A)- 
pine, is banded with velvet 
and ornamented with two 
glossy black wings at the 
side, and worn with a thin 
veil of unspotted gauze. 
Quantity of material for 
costume: Goods 42 inches 
wide, 44 yards; goods 30 
inches wide, 5} yards; 
cloth for trimming, 14 
yards. For knickerbock- 
ers — 42 inches wide, *t 
yards; 36 inches wide, ¢ 


yards. 


SPRING VIOLETS. 
, &—- extremely mild 

weather which we 
have had much of this 
season has made flowers 
very cheap already, and the 
florists say that they will be 
even cheaper. The girls 
are perfectly delighted, as 
they can now afford to 
wear violets every day, 
which, instead of costing 
one dollar and a half a 
bunch, are sold in the 
streets at from fifteen to 
twenty-five cents, and in 
the shops for a little more. 
Some of the girls in New 
York have found more 
uses than one for violets, 
and a girl who has just re- 
turned from having spent 
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the winter with her married sister in England is responsi- 
ble for the different things the girls are doing with the 
violets they used to throw away. 

If a bunch of violets is perfectly fresh when bought, 
the flowers will retain their fragrance for ten days at 
least. After having worn a bunch of violets for one after- 
noon or evening, the girls put them in a box, so as to 
keep out the air, sprinkle them slightly, and they will be 
quite fresh to wear the next day, and perhaps a third time. 
Of course this will depend upon whether the violets have 
been exposed to a hot temperature or not. When they 
are too faded, the girls cut the stems off quite short, and 
leaving them tied, put them in the box with their letter- 
paper, pocket handkerchiefs, or veils. 

What is it Tennyson said of violets, when walking in an 
English lane with a friend? ‘‘ Violets, man,violets! Get 
down on your knees and thank God for them.” 


A PORTABLE WARDROBE. 


FRIEND who is going abroad has just made for her- 
self what she calls ‘‘a portable wardrobe.” She 
frankly says that the idea is not original with her, but is 
an English notion, and that she has only copied an article 
that she once saw in London, The thing is so convenient 
and easily made, and the woman who travels, or who in 
summer has a room in the average boarding-house with the 
usual lack of closet space, may be glad to know exactly 
how this portable wardrobe is designed. 

It is made of a large piece of water-proof cloth or can- 
vas such as one sees used for gun-cases, game-bags, and 
men’s mackintoshes. This piece is five feet long by four 
wide, and is lined with brown holland. On the right and 
left sides of the canvas are stitched flaps of holland like 
the lining, each flap being the same width as the canvas, 
and a little over half as long. Across the top of the can- 
vas is fastened a rod with dress hooks. The ‘* wardrobe” 
is hung against the wall with the rod at the top, gowns are 
suspended from the hooks, and the flaps are then fastened 
over the gowns, which are thus securely protected against 
dust and dampness. 

At the back of this canvas dress-preserver are straps 
and a handle attached, after the fashion of a shaw]-strap. 
When the owner of the dresses wishes to travel she 
spreads her portable wardrobe on the bed, lays her skirts 
and waists in smoothly, buttons the flaps, rolls up the 
whole thing, straps it securely, and behold! it is ready to 
be carried or checked to the owner's destination. 
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BICYCLING COSTUME 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 65.—[(See Page 342.) 
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By permission of the Berlin Photographic Company, London, W 


PORTRAIT OF VANDYCK AS 


MONG the brilliant group of artists of the seven 
ve teenth century no figure is more picturesque in 
general characteristics or stands forth more prominent 
ly than that of the Flemish tradesman’s son whom hap 
py inspiration led Charles I. of England to honor with 
knighthood, and whom the world of art knows and rev- 
erences as Sir Anthony Vandyck. It was fortunate, per 
haps, for the development of Vandyck’s genius that he 
was born in the good old days when the arts—major and 
minor—still held their sway, and when painting still con 
stituted one of the most honored and honorable of the 
great guilds; for the Antwerp guild of painters was the 
nursery of his art and the source of his early acquire- 
ment. More fortunate still for posterity, to whom his 
works are a legacy and an inspiration, is the happy cir 
cumstance that his lot was cast in a period noted for great 
personages, and that royalty, statesmen, soldiers, haughty 
cavaliers, an fair ladies esteemed it a privilege to pose as 


A YOUTH.—From tue Paintrine 


sitters, and were eager to have their features immortal 
ized by the artist’s brush. 

Though Vandyck was of Flemish birth, had pursued 
his art education in Its und had devoted his talents im 
partially to the service of the art centres of his day, we 
are wont to associate him with England alone, and to 
regard him more particularly as a painter of portraits 
This is not unnatural, i though he produced 
religious and imaginative works of undisputed excel 
lence, it is to those elegant distinguished-looking men 
and women whose features he transferred to canvas that 
he owes his fame. 

When a young man of only one-and-twenty, Vandyck 
made his first visit to England, and was then alr 
portrait- painter of distinction. From the time of this 
visit date many portraits which have found their way 
into English and foreign galleries. Among the portraits 
of this period are several of the painter himself, one of 


sy A. VANDYCK IN THE 


HERMITAGE GALLERY, St. PETERSBURG. 


which,that reproduced above, is now treasured in the Her 
mitage at St. Petersburg. The picture is marked by those 
features which are essential characteristics of the artist's 
style, and are, as it were, the hall-mark of his genius 
the ease and grace of posture, the absence of adventitious 
advantage of accessories, the union of figure and back 
ground in respect to light and shade, and the modelling 
and painting of the hands. The face is that of refined 
artistic temperament, and the luminous eyes are filled 
with the light of inspiration. Alas that the pictured 
traits of the youthful artist should vanish before the 
breath of prosperity, and that the court painter Sir An 
thony Vandyck should have been so at variance in con- 
duct of life from the ideality of this early portrait! But 
it is not as a moralist that the painter appears for judg 
ment, only as one who knew how to wield pencil and 
brush, and to impress us with the individuality of those 
men and women who made history in their day 
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DOMESTIC PETS 
SHERE are no pets, of the whole, so re 

T sponsive and so satisfactory as the fa p 
miliar house-cat and the dog, of whatever 

variety he may be Long usage to the ways 
of civilized man has made these creatures 
most friendly and sympathetic, and, once ad 
mitted into the home life they fit into their 
plac es, and become as essential as other 
members of the household to its daily round 
of duty and its measure of delight. The 
man or woman who regards a dog or cat 
with either aversion or indifference can never 
hope to understand the regard felt for these 
animals by their lovers rhe dog is the 
more trustful pet, the readier to take good 
will for granted, and the more dependent 
on the companionship of man. Dogs there 
are of high degree and long descent, large 
and small, from the Great Dane to the toy 
terrier; but one thing they all share, and Rubifoam keeps baby’s milk teeth so pure and sound 
that is a fond clinging to their master and that when their mission ends they drop out, as nature 


a liking for his society A dog is the best intends, like little white pearls. Such teeth are succeeded 
y by sound, beautiful, permanent teeth. 











The Pprivaled fair Toni 


The Captol Hair Tonic is a new 

and invaluable discovery made by 
the well-known authority on dis- 
eases of the scalp, Dr. P. ff, 
Professor of Dermatology, E 
Germany, and is highly recommend- 
ed by him as.a most effective spe- 


. ‘ ies 1 cific for cleansing, refreshing and 
of comrades, the most constant of friends, Rubifoam is so mild, peony 2 cleansing, delicious, strengthening the oate and stimulating 
and to those who care for him he is the sol and fragrant that even little babies love it. It is absolutely the nerves of the head. Captol com- 
ace of lonely hours and the source of pride —-> w pletely eradicates scurf and dandruff in 
A cat, on the other hand, does not yield ane pie, 25 cents. om Spy moll e mail sam- 10 to 14 days, and is a sure prevent- 
affection by instinct Whatever may have . a ee ee ee ive of baldness. (See Deutsche Med- 
been originally bestowed on the cat by his E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowa, Mass., icin. Wochenschrift, 1897, No. 41.) 
far-away savage ancestors, the untameable Makers of the celebrated Hoyt’s German Cologne. Agents, 
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beasts of the jungle and the den, he still 
keeps part of the wild creature's subtlety, 
suspicion, and stealth. His very step sug 





gests the panther’s —so soft, so padded, so 


sinuous, 80 dexterous 
For ages, too, cats have been maligned as j 
witches, treated with cruelty by thoughtless 
boys, condemned to vagrant wanderings and 
prowlings by needless owners, who could go 


off on pleasure trips, leaving a forlorn and 
neglected pet behind them to seek its meat 


eusmuhsiin A Patient of 74 Years Rescued from 
Notl ro his es is more pitiful ths 
a hungry’ peunt, ont otenmnaall apastee of Imminent Death, by 


what should be a well-fed, sleek, and pros 


perous-looking pussy 

Cats show the effect of good treatment in 
their coats, which grow soft and silky, in 
their finely groomed appearance, and in their 


air of pride and serenity. A cat should have 


rT good bed on which to sleep at night; it Crown Lavender Salts is 


should have plenty of food at the right 


times, daintily served, and it should never as fine as chemistry and 
be frightened or struck. Cats are intensely capital can ce, It is 
nervous, and they have long memories. A | 

cat once abused does not soon forgive nor the queen .@) smelling salts, 


forget to stand on guard. 


A dog should be fed twice a day; not on A case stated by Dr. E. Cc. Laird, | and is refined, invigorating 



































mere leavings and scraps, but on food nicely Member of the North Carolina Medical Society, Member American Medical and refreshing. 

prepare and containing some wae oe Association, and formerly Resident Physician at the Springs: CROWN PERFUMERY CO., London, Paris. 

laps a cereal, perhaps some cooket vege - : 

table with portions of meat, and a bone or “Mr. ——, age 74, arrived at BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS in an exceedingly rR = a 
two on which the dog may gouaw. Give the prostrate condition, exhibiting unmistakable symptoms of Bright’s »Viz.? 7 } 
dog his meals on a clean platter, and for ness of the face, eyes suffused, impaired vision, breathing labored §N 

both cat and dog provide drinking-water in distressed, heart involved, inability to take a recumbent position for any P tt 


a convenient place 

Quarrelsome householders will have quar 
relsome pets. Only the loving soul can have 
loving natures about it, whether of the lower 
or of the higher orders Probably our little | 
dumb friends know far more than we imagine 
of what is going on around them, and un 
derstand our speech and language in a way 
which would surprise us if we were in the ficial, and to such an extent that he rested comfortably in bed, which he had 


nae of time, feet and legs so swollen that he could not wear his shoes, 
an 
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is the choicest | 
product of 200 
years of per- 
fume experi- 


ence; in consequence it 


habit of observing them. Little Fanchette, not been able to do for several months previous. His improvement, excepting is widely imitated. 

a spaniel brought from Paris to New York, an intermission at one time of a few days, was continuous and steady during a sta : 

moped and pined with homesickness, until of twelve weeks at the Springs, and so rapid that when he left, not only had ail The genuine has the words ‘“ gegenuber 
it occurred to somebody to speak French to symptoms of his trouble entirely disappeared, but he had gained largelyin dem Julichs Platz” on every bottle, 


and grew sprightly again. Juno, a huge his years. 


mastiff, was given away by her mistress to a is for sale by Grocers and Druggists gener- 1" ee a 
friend in the same town. The change of BUFFALO LITHIA WATER ally. I : aay 


her, when she speedily plucked up courage flesh, and possessed a healthful vigor by no means common to men of a Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 
































; led the d > Pamphlets on application. re RLS LEYS ALS LAS ASL AS ALA LA SAS LEAL 
omes and owners puzzied the dog at frst, 4 If nother can’t nourish it, 
ee phe tee, genome! me Pray lpg = PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. Food for Baby. }fyrother cams nourish i, 
the hour that she comprehended the trans Springs open for guests from June 15th to October 1st. BOMATOSE. 
ap ; P 
fer she treated her original owner with the g =< Re * aS cee a 
utmost indifference, verging on disdain, never | _ lie a ian 
: euanememenenapeensmenenenementmememeenenenars 
responding to a caress, never lifting her head | 2 re 
when the lady spoke to her. Juno’s resent 3 SU PERFLUOUS HAIR 4 
ment was royal and unmistakable. 4 Our treatment is a product of physiological re é 
, as » ” ’ 4 search, from physicians’ standpoint; not a cos- > 
By all means le tus treat our pe ts As though ia enetic manufacturer's idea. Does not dissolve or 
they had natures in some degree akin to our | 4 burn off hairs, but destroys, spat py absorption. P 
. . . . 4% Sensible, pleasant, and safe, but effective. Can- © t 
— a, - = ‘i le . us = ~e — ; 4 not harm skin. Write for information. q pla 9 nl 
= “ | tr , 4 with Be on ee 4 THE BENSSRAN CO. inta 
“i > nie avec % m = é A 
oT -_ — - * 107 Pearl Street, - New York City. * agents for 
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| worm. 
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The is so infinitely 
e a superior to any 

other disk Music 

Box as to be IN A CLASS BY ITSELF. 


Sweetest Tone, Best Quality 


Plays any number of tunes from smooth, metal- 
lic sheets. No pins or projections to break off. 
IDEAL BOXES, single and interchangeable 
cylinders, at specia: prices. Play from 6 to 
600 tunes. These boxes set the standard for 
the world. Write for catalogue. 


JACOT & SON, * xovysees® 












las every virtue that ~~ 
lard lacks. Lard has many faults that ~~~. 
Cottolene is without. Cottolene is composed of =. 
refined cottonseed oil and carefully prepared beef 
suet and is as pure, healthful, and nutritious as the 
highest grade salad oil. As good as the best olive 
oil for frying and better than any other material for 
shortening, Cottolene is even more econom- ; 
ical to use than lard. 




















pound yellow tins, with our trade-marks—“Collolene” and 


HARPER’S CATALOGUE 


: Descriptive list of their publications, with portraits of authors, will be sent 
teed if sold in any other way. Made only by els \ , P s A f 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chiago. 8t. Louis. New York. Montreal | by mail to any address on receipt of ten cents 
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GIRLS’ SUMMER FROCKS OF WASH MATERIALS.—(Sx« Pace 332.] 


2. Pink and White Gingham Frock with White Embroidery. 3. Blue and White Knotted Gingham Frock, 
White Piqué Sailor Frock trimmed with Red 6. Plaid Gingham with Large Yoke Collar. 


1. Cadet-blue Duck or Galatea relieved by White Piqué. 
8. Cambric Frock with Yoke of Embroidery. 


4. Blue and White Tufted Gingham with White Yoke. 5. 
7. Red and Black Check Guimpe Frock. 














ae PARLIAMENTARY LAW 
FOR WOMEN 
BY ELLA BOYCE KIRK 
( ‘ I itional Department of Federation of Clubs for 


State of Pennsylvania 


SIXTH LESSON 
SUBSIDIARY MOTIONS CONTINUED 
‘TH Amendments.’ 
These were thoroughly explained in the second les 


it remember that in order of precedeuce they have 
their place here 


Remember that they are a subsidiary motion, and are 
fif in rank Remember that if an amendment is offered 
that simply changes the form and does not materially 
ch | umendment, the Chair may ask the mover if 

he W ept the ame ndment This saves much time 
b hould never be asked by the Chair if the amend 
re in any way changes the sense of the motion 

Commit to memory this list of motions that cannot be 

ded To lay on the table ‘To postpone indeti 

‘ An amendment to an amendment,” ‘* Orders of 

e da All incidental questions Previous ques 
Questions to reconsider 

Sixth ‘To postpone indefinitely 

lhe effect of this motion is to remove the question un 
der consideration, and is often a most convenient motion 
rie form Madam President, 1 move that the question 
before us be postponed indefinitely 


] requires a second It yields to all privile ged, inci 
ntal, and subsidiary motions, except the motion to 
nend. It eannot be amended. It can be debated, and 
en debated opens the entire question that is before the 
lhe previous question, if called on this motion ‘to 


postpone indefinitely 
does not affect the 


applies only to postpovement, and 
main motion 


MISCELLANEOUS MOTIONS 


First Motion to reconsider 
It has already been shown that the rank of precedence 
this motion places it among the privileg 
fore the call for the “ orders of the day.” If a motion 
been carried that afterward seems unsatisfactory, it 
may be brought up again by the motion * 


ed motions, he 


iis 


to reconsider 


If the motion ‘* to reconsider” is carried, the original mo 
tion stands as.jt did before being acted upon 

A motion to reconsider must be moved on the day or 
the day following action taken on motion that is to be re 
considered. A motion to reconsider a question must «/ 
aya be made by one who has voted on the prevailing side 

Remember that the prevailing side is not always the 
iflirmative side of a question When the ** yeas” and 

nays” have been called it is easily known who has 
voted on the prevailing side, otherwise the Chair must 
trust to the honor of the members 

his motion can be made even when there is other busi- 
ness before the hous Immediate action need not be 
taken upon it, but it can be called up at the proper time 
riis motion cannot be amended. It can be debated only 


» far as the question to be recousidered can be debated 
that is, if the question to be reconsidered is undebatable, 
then m to reconsider is also undebatable 

If the previous question is called on this motion to re 
consider, it affects only the motion to reconsider, and the 


the questi 


main question is stil open 
Second.—Motion *‘ to rescind.” 
When a body has taken action on any motion that it 


regrets afterwards and it is too late to reconsider, the best 
way is to have a motion made that the objectionable mo 
tion be rescinded 

The form is, ‘‘ I move to rescind the motion” (stating 
i This requires a second. This motion has no privi 


leges, but stands on an equality with an ordinary main mo 
It goes so far, if carried, as to permit the secretary 


to draw a line across the words in the minutes, and to 


write in the minutes, ** Expunged from the minutes by 
order of the board This is a very convenient motion, 
md should be thoroughly understood. lt requires a 


ibanimous vote 

Subject for short discussion: ‘* Does a woman acquire 
as much knowledge in an hour spent at the club as she 
would by giving the same time to the same study in the 
home’ 

NOTES FROM VARIOUS CLUBS 

Ciusp or Hempsteap, Long 
Long Island Federation of Women's 
Clubs ond annual meeting on Tuesday, May 17 
at the Casino at Garden City. The morning session will 
be given up to a study of household economics, Federa 
tion business will take up the opening of the afternoon 
session, including reports from federation clubs, which is 
to be followed by papers from members of prominent his 
torical clubs treating of Long Island history. The Wo 
man's Club of Hempstead, which acts as hostess on the 
weasion, is one of the most prominent and interesting in the 

deration, It was Mrs, Olive Thorne Miller who, after one 
of her charming bird talks to the women of Hempstead, in 
the fall of 1891, suggested the organization of a club, ex 
plaining the benefits of co-operation in study and intellec 


Tue Woman's 
will entertain the 


Island, 


it ils sec 


tual activity. The idea was acted upon by a group of six 
women, who formed the nucleus of the Woman's Ciub 
It grew rapidly in numbers, until checked by its con 


stitutional limit of thirty members. The club is most for 
tunate in the personality of its president, Mrs. John L 
Childs, who, among many gifts, brings to the work thor 
ough system, marked executive ability, an ardent love 
of letters, with that blending of the brain and heart that 
works out harmony in every phase of club life. As each 
member is permitted to invite one guest to every meet- 
ing, the benefits of the club have been widely diffused and 
shared. A considerable waiting list is a sign of prosper- 
ity. The club belongs to the State Federation. 


Tax New Jersey Socrery, Daughters of the Revolu- 
tion, held its annual meeting at Orange, April 5. The re- 
ports of officers show the society in a flourishing con- 
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dition, entirely free from debt, with a good balance in the 
bank. The society has furnished a room in the Wash- 
ington House at Somerville, and is collecting a number of 
Revolutionary relics. The following were elected officers 
and members of the board for the coming year: regent, 
Mrs. Andrew W. Bray; vice-regent, Mrs. George W. 
Hodges; recording secretary, Mrs. A. M. Burtis; corre- 
sponding secretary, Mrs. James M. Trimble; treasurer, Mrs. 
). F. Church; registrar, Miss Florence O. Rand; historian, 
Mrs. William E. Rockwood; managers, Mrs. Johu R. Dit- 
mars, Mrs. Thomas N. Gray, Mrs. George W. King, Miss 
Gertrude Lydecker. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING of the New York Society, 
Daughters of the Revolution, was held at the Tuxedo, 
April 5. There were two tickets in the field, regular and 


independent 
as follows 


The whole independent ticket was elected, 
regent, Mrs. Charles Francis Roe; first vice- 


regent, Mrs. Frederic J. Swift; second vice-regent, Mrs. 
James Davis; secretary, Mrs. William W. Read; treasurer, 
Miss Fanny H. C. Casey; registrar, Mrs. A. O. Lhlseng; 


ibrarian, Mrs. Henry D. Williams; historian, Mrs. Dwight 
H. Wetmore; curator, Mrs. Robert Mook. A bourd of 
fourteen managers was also elected. The new regent, 
Mrs. Charles Francis Roe, the wife of Major-General Roe, 
is a Colonial Dame, a Holland Dame, a member of the 
Huguenot Society, and of the Barnard Club. She is also 
x member of the Board of Managers of the General So- 
ciety, and ber election will result in renewed activity in 
State work MarGaret HamMiILTon WELCH. 


ANEW YORK 
S2SFASHIONSKES 


LL the shops are full now with complete summer 
JA outtits, not only for grown people, but for children, 
and there are a great many new styles displayed in the 
tiny garments that wre to be worn by babies, as well as in the 
larger ones to be worn by the older children. The boys, 
too, as well as the girls, have this season received appar 
ently more attention than usual, so many and so varied 
are the different suits for their use, while their coats and 
hats are endless in shape and material. Altogether the 
outfit of the fashionable child this summer is evidently to 
be more than usually complete; for it is some time now 
since the miniature men and women had everything that 
they were to wear made so fully us carefully as the 
clothes intended for their parents 
Certain it is that much more attention is paid to all the 
details of children’s wardrobes now than was formerly 
the case, and it is a question whether more or less money 
is spent in consequence. Of course many things have 
advanced very much in price, but, on the other hand, there 
are many things which are much cheaper, and the tre- 
mendous supply gives a larger field to choose from. There 
are a great many more good ready-made things to be had, 
and it is no longer necessary for women to work them- 
selves to death making clothes for their children, for the 
prices, in many instances, are so low that these ready-made 
gowns cost little more than those made at home; and if 
they are not of as fine material, they will, at all events, 
wear quite long enough, for the sensible mother now 
realizes that her children grow out of their clothes much 
oftener than they wear them out, and is willing to sacri- 
fice a few of the old-fashioned traditions that only the 
best and finest material shall go into the children’s outfits. 








FROCKS FOR LITTLE GIRLS. 


It is entirely a new fad this year to use the colored 
muslins for very young children, but there are some 


most attractive little frocks made up in the different pat 
terns, and for children as young as two and three years 
old. They are made on the same principles as flowered 
muslins, as the white lawns and cambrics, and are trimmed 
with lace or very fine embroidery. They are all made 
with lace and insertion yokes, and have bands of insertion 
around the skirt. The sleeves are in puffs, with a ruffle 
of the embroidery over the puffs, and under-sleeves of 
white lawn to match the yoke. One of the pretty styles 
is made in a slip without any gathering at the waist—in 
fact, hangs loose from the shoulders. This is a style that 


is always in great favor with English people, and is made 
up in the colored linens and Madras, as well as in the thin 
materials 


ner In the heavier materials there is a yoke 
fitted, but laid in 

tucks, and on the 

] tucks are most 
elaborate pat- 
terns in heavy 
linen = stitchings 
embroidered. In 
the very thin ma- 
terials the yoke 
is of the lace in 
sertion and very 


tiny tucks, all 
done by hand. 
In the white 


frocks made with 
waist and skirt 
there are not 
many points of 
difference from 
last season. The 
principal one is 
that the skirt is 
put on the waist 
and finished with 
a little heading 
of lace, so there is 
no necessity for 
wearing a sash. 
Coats, short and long, are made of silk, bengaline, light 
cloths, and piqué. The colored piqués, with hats and 
bonnets to match, are exceedingly attractive, and just 
now an additional touch is given by having the minute 
shoes made of the same piqué, cut in slipper fashion, 
with the strap across fastened with one button. These 
coats are sometimes very elaborate, and again very plain. 
They are trimmed with embroidery, and of as open-work 
a design as possible. The heavier and richer materials, 
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like the bengaline, etc., are also trimmed with embroidery. 
One very attractive coat has a deep collar of Swiss muslin 
on which is embroidered a most elaborate pattern, and in 
the daintiest hand-work. Lace is also used to trim these 
coats, and great quantities of it are necessary. Indeed, 
there is no limit to the amount that can be put on nor to 
the price that can be puid for it; while, on the other hand, 
the piqué coats, and even some cloth ones, are comparn- 
tively inexpensive. The favorite style of hat, after the 
shirred silk and satin caps, are the hats and bonnets made 
with the straw crowns and full brims of mousseline de 
soie or fringed-out silk. A very smart little bonnet has 
the crown of yellow straw and the double brim of white 
lace. On the top of the bonnet is a bunch of daisies nes- 
tled into a cluster of white gauze linen bows. All the 
head-wear for young children is essentially picturesque; 
uo hard effects are used. 


SAILOR SUITS AND TAILOR SUITS FOR GIRLS. 


Until a girl gets quite beyond being a little girl the 
sailor frocks are in style, and exceedingly becoming and 
useful they are. 
This season they 
are shown in un- 
paralleled variety, 
und of a capital 
cut. Ther are 
made up in the 
cloths and serges, 
and are brighten- 
ed by the collars 
of silk. Some 
have bright red 
silk with hem- 
stitching, others 
have collars and 
sashes of bright 
plaid or Roman 
ribbon—all are at- 
tractive and ex 
ceedingly smart. 
Then in the piqué 
and duck there 
ure a great many 
—all made on the 





one plan — with 
the gored = skirt 
and the sailor 
blouse-waist. The 


wash materials do not have the silk collars, but have, in 
stead, the colored linen or duck made in much the same 
shape. They are all effective, and almost always becoming. 
There is a great difference in the price of these suits; for as 
low as $3 50 there are some that can be bought that are 
well worth buying; while in other shops $20 is asked for 
what looks very muc h the same. Of course it is not the 
same; for one is of the cheap galatea, and the other of 
expensive colored piqué, but the style is the same in both. 

Tie coat and skirts are almost indispensable now even 
for girls as young as ten years old. ‘This season's favorite 
color is an odd 
shade of blue, 
something on the 
cadet-blue shade. 
The cout is made 


double - breasted 
and lined with 
bright taffeta. 


The skirt is gored 
in front and on 
the side, with 
considerable ful- 
ness in the back. 
Besides the steel 
blue there is a 
bright brown,and 
the tan covert 
and all the shades 
in the different 
colors are good, 
Some of the skiris 
are made with 
tucks, but the 
smartest are quite 
plain. To wear 





with these there 
must needs be 
shirt - waists, of 
either silk, flan 


These 


same principles as the shirt-waists worn by women, and 


nel, or wash materials. are made on exactly the 
must be well made and well fitted. They have to be rath- 
er large, for of course they require constant laundering. 


SPRING COATS AND JACKETS. 


A very smart style of coat is worn by the little girls 
this season—that is, the girls under ten years of age. It 
is made long, fitted at the back, loose in front, and but 
toned over ut one side. It is of rough gray cloth, and 
with it is worn a white leather belt and a broad sailor col 
lar of white silk edged with a double ruffle of white rib- 
bon. In front the collar forms revers which reach to the 
belt. This is sometimes made up in gray or tan corduroy, 
and is always a very smart little garment. The reefer 
and the covert coat are worn for every-day wear, but there 
are some short coats which have fancy collars that are 
very much in fashion. These collars are of silk and lace 
combined, or all of silk, or allof lace. They are square at 
the back, and in front form revers, and are fastened with 
gilt buttons. Blue, brown, and tan are the favorite col- 
ors, and they are always becoming, because the collar re- 
lieves any sombre appearance the cloth might give. 

The sailor and the Alpine hat are to be the smart styles 
for every-day wear. For smart occasions the fancy straws 
trimmed with flower-gardens of flowers are in fashion. 
The coloring on the hats is particularly charming; the 
black hats are the finest, softest straw, are almost flat in 
shape,and the crown is completely covered with the flowers. 
Wild flowers, poppies, and corn-flowers are all greatly in 
use; while for the Leghorns and white straws the roses and 
the daisies are preferred. All the hats are a good size, 
and there is not so much eccentricity displayed in the 
shapes as was the case last year. Indeed, it would seem 
as though a great effort were made to have the girls look 
as youthful and girlish in their dress as possible. 
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DRESS. 


Scnsceiner.—I should certainly advise making your skirt separate 
from the lining, and you can head the flonnee with a lite raching, 
either of satin ribbon or of chiffou—the satin ribbon, however, would 
be the best. I do not see why you cannot combine both travelling and 
visiting gowns in one, if you buy a pretty blazer suit and have double 
revers that you can put on to make it look smarter. Revers of white 
satin strapped with black will quite transform your gown, and you can 
easily adjust them when you want to have it look smarter. The sum- 
mer silks are cheap this season, and I should advise your having one 
for an evening gown; but if you are obliged to be very economical, 
you can make up a very pretty muslin gown. I have seen one or two 
lately, the material of which did not cost over twelve cents a yard. 
These can be worn cat in « low waist and trimmed with ruffles of the 
same edged with lace. It is best, when possible, to have a silk petti- 
coat to wear under them. If you cannot afford this, have a pretty lawn 
or muslin skirt heavily founced. Trim your gowns with as much lace 
and as many ribbons as you can afford. You can buy a small wrap, 
such as will be appropriate for church and calling, in tan cloth with a 
lace collar; but if you can afford it I should advise getting instead a 
black one made of ruffles of chiffon or net and lined with black silk. 
This is smarter than the other, and will stay in fashion for a long time. 





E. M. B.—You can make up the gray of which you enclose sample 
either with a coat and skirt and a vest of white braided in black, or 
have a fitted waist with a basque back and a blouse front, and on the 
front of the blonse a pointed vest effect of white satin with long lines 
of narrow black braid. I should not advise trimming the skirt with 
anything, except perhaps a narrow band around the foot of white, with 
two rows of black soutache,. To make a white organdie for a short 
stout woman, the best way is to trim with long lines of satin ribbon on 
the waist, each ribbon edged with lace. Do not use too many rows of 
the ribbon ; then bring it down in a point effect even below the real 
waist-line. Trim the skirt with narrow lines of ribbon or lace down 
the seams. A heavy black glacé silk, if yon want something heavy, or 
a plain black taffeta, I should certainly advise for the gown of which 
you speak, ‘The March color plate of the Bazan is a very good pattern 
to follow 





Exite.—A white vest will look very well with your sample, bat I 
should use a folded belt of blue satin and a bine eatin collar, or orange, 
whichever is most becoming to you On page 196 in the Bazan of 
March 5 there is an illustration of a gray cashmere gown, which, if 
you have material enoug!, I should advise your copying 


L. K. B.—You might make the gown, of which you enclose sample, 
after the illustration on the front page of Bazar No. 7, trimming it 
with bands of black satin, unless you think it too elaborate. In that 
case you had best have a simple tailor gown with coat and skirt made 
without trimming, bat to wear with a red waistcoat, such as is very 
fashionable at present.—Yes, the sample you enclose of linen will do 
for the bedspread, and should make a good one, 


' C. B. D.—Yon are mistaken in thinking all skirts are made separate 
from the lining. It is of course more fashionable to have them that 
way, but it is not an absolute necessity. I cannot think of anything 
you can put with the silk better than black. You can have a full 
ruche round the foot of the skirt, and I should also use black on the 
waist, combined with white lace. If you will look carefully in the 
Bazan you will find very often —in fact, in almost every namber—pat 
terns of separate waisis, which will help you in making over 
gowns. 





your 
For instance, in Bazan No. 9, in the ** Paris Letter,” there are 
three waists, any one of which will look well in the material you en- 
close, but preferably the third one 





Litsan.—Sorovis is pronounced So-ré-sie. The only way you can 
wear a leather belt in the way you deacribe is to buy it much larger 
than you need, and then pull it down in front and cross it. I have 


never secn leather belts of the shape of which you speak. 


P. M. L.—Moreen is mach better than moiré for a petticoat, as you 
often have to line the moiré to make it heavy enough. The best way 
to make your skirt is to have a well-fitted yoke, and then the skirt, 
about three yards wide, trimmed with a deep Spanish flounce edged 
with a bias corded ruffle. You will need about five yards, I should 
think, of the material; but you will find it better to have the rnfMfles 
and flounces of silk than of the sume material as the petticoat itself 
Summer night-gowns of cambric »nd percale are by far the coolest. 
If you are large, you will require six yards to make a night-gown. 

Your other questions will be answered under Home Interests. 


Earty Sratine.—To begin with, I should take out the light bine. 
If you have worn it for two or three years, or even for one season, 
that is quite sufficient. Can you remodel it at all after the pattern 
illustrated on page 205 of Bazan No. 10% I mean the waist of the velvet 
or corduroy. If you can, I should advise your putting in the vest of 
shirred chiffon; then face the revers with a burnt-orange French satin, 
and cover them with white lace. As you will see, there are bands of 
lace on the waist between the tucks. You can easily copy the tucks 
on the waist by having them made of taffeta, and then puton. This 
is quite a new fad for trimming, and one that is very effective. In 
making your striped waist to wear with the tailor gown, I should not 
go into it very elaborately. The material in itself is bright enough not 
to need too fancy a way of making. It would look well made like the 
striped waist in Bazanof Marchi2. The stripes in the silk correspond 
to the stripes of ribbon used on the waist that is illustrated. 


Sweer Sixteen.—Yon will need to take with you for a three months’ 
trip to Europe, to begin with, a serge travelling suit, coat and skirt, a 
golf cape, a smart cloth gown, a summer silk, half a dozen shirt- waists 
—two silk ones and fonr of wash materials. My advice is not to take 
anything more than this, which is a very complete outfit. I have noi 
included a wrapper, and you must not forget that; bat you will find it 
much better to wait until you get to the other side to buy anything 
more you want. 

For further ** Dress” answers see page 333 


HOME INTERESTS. 


P. M. L.—Both the denims and the bnrlaps are put on the wall like 
paper, and must be done carefully. Prepared asx the burlaps ix for 
wall purposes, it becomes very stiff, and could not be used as a hang- 
ing. The question of its catching the dust need not be considered for 
a moment, becanse it is quite easy to wipe it with a cloth wrung ont in 
ammonia and water, and it can be brushed every week. It is a satis- 
factory wall covering, but more expensive than the ordinary paper, 
although its great width is to be considered in making estimates. For 
burlaps to cover two rooms, neither of which was very large, I paid 
$1896. The cost of having the work dove amounted to $8, It would 
necessarily destroy the value of the paper under it, for, unlike an ordi- 
nary hanging, it could not be taken du .vn and carried away. 

But if your bedroom paper is “ such an eyesore,” why do you not try 
some kind of a hanging? White cheese-cloth nailed on in pleats is 
very charming, and thongh you might have to make a little outlay at 
first, just fency—for the rest of your life, when you finished with this, 
you would find yourself possessed of dusters without stint! 

” ‘The cheese-cloth need on the walls is put on in fine pleats nailed to 
tbe wal) just under the picture-rod. In this way the wall-paper—and 
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you say you want to be careful of that—is not injured; indeed, it will 
be preserved. Just above the base-board again the cheese-cloth is 
nailed into pleats like those above. Artists have for years employed 
cheese-cloth on walis in any number of different ways in houses and 
in rooms where pictures for public exhibition ave hung. A variety is 
given by the order of pleating followed, sometimes grouping the pleats 
in twos, or again in threes and fours. 

You could put up the cheese-cloth yourself. If you brushed it every 
week with a clean whisk you could keep it fresh for a long time. 
Then besides the cheese-clotiis there are any number of pretty flowered 
wash materials, very thin, which would serve as charming wall-hang- 
ings. They are only six or seven cents a yard. You could atilize 
them afterward, and wash them whenever you chose. You mast run a 
narrow hem in the top and then use picture-wire on which to gather 
it, if you do not want to buy rods; then nail the hem just under the 
picture-rod. Your bedroom could be made altogether lovely in this 
way, and for little outlay. Picture-wire, by-the-way, is almost as good 
as a hair-pin for being twisted into any kind of domestic service 
When you cannot afford to buy sash-curtain rods, use the wire. 


Wenrera.—I am so glad that I happened to have a friend who had 
made the very journey last summer which you propose making this 
one. I wrote to her for you, and this is her answer : 

“It is perfectly safe if one is in ordinary health to travel in northern 
Italy in summer. Landing at Genoa, one could go to Pisa, and from 
there to Sienna or Perugia, both of which are high, making either 
place a headquarter. Florence is hot—very hot—but safe enough if 
one is cantious about not going out in the middie of the day. I would 
not advise going to Rome, although I know many persons who told 
me they had spent summers there. One should be careful abont the 
night air, and should not live nor stay near the ruins. Venice is all 
right, and delightful, but then one must live on the Grand Canal, and 
not on emall calles where the tide is slaggish. For northern Italy, 
Venice, Padua, Milan, or even Florence and its environs, a woollen 
ekirt of light weight with thin silk or cotton shirt-waists is suitable at 
all times, and a wrap must be carried for the cold churches. Thin silk 
bloomers, with cheese-cloth drawers and under-waist, and a light flan- 
nel, make one’s underwear very simple. One must 
trunk. A leather dress-suit case is all that is ne 
costs almost as much as another traveller. 
good rule, 


not travel witha 
essary. A trunk 
Buy and throw away is a 
Travel second clasa, in women's compartments, and any 
woman is perfectly safe. 

“ Water is good in Rome and in Venice, but must not be touched in 
Florence. Buy Cook's tickets (circulatory), and it saves money, time, 
and bother. But do not travel with any unknown parties 
know some Italian 





One must 
Ten or a dozen lessons of familiar phrases will 
carry one through. Buaedeker's guide-books tell all these things, 
more. One should plan ahead for pensions and hotels 
are ten or twelve francs a da 

I have quoted this letter entire. You could hardly have 
guide than this friend of mine, who, with another artist, last snmmer 
made a journey which reads now like a story-book. They saw and 
did everything, travelled with little money, but no bother, had clear 
days and lovely nights, and not a disagreeable encounter or a disap- 


ind 
Pension rates 






i better 


pointment on the way. 


A Sunsoutsen.—The Exchange for Women's Work in New York, ora 
similar institation in any of our big cities, would be the best place for 
a woman to send embroidery, hand-made infants’ garments, and other 
articles of the kind. She will be certain to get the best of treatment; 
her work will have careful attention, and she will receive, if it is accep 
able, a good price; but not knowing more of your embroidery, I cannot 
give you any idea of its value.—Would an egg-hunt be too juvenile an 
entertainment for the party of rather uneducated young people?) The 
search in out-of-the-way nooke and corners for a)! sorts of egys—those 
plainly colored, chocolate, candy, and fancy eggs of every description 
affords much amusement, and the prizes given at the end of the hunt 
to the one most enccessful and the most unlucky one—an egg-shaped 
bonbonniére and a work-basket, or egg-shaped silver trinkets—add to 
the fon. Or you might have a button-hole-sewing match, wherein 
both girls and boys participate, every one being given on arriving a 
piece of muslin or cloth in which a button-hole is cut, and a needle 
and thread; a prize is given to the cleverest and another to the poorest 
sewer. A spider party is a merrymaking entertainment, as many dif- 
ferent-colored strings as there are young people being provided, and 
one end of the string given to each person, with the request that he or 
she shall find the other end, the hostess having beforehand wound the 
strings in and out, up stairs and down stairs, and made it as difficult as 
possible for the unraveller to get at the box of candy attached to the 
strand’s end; prizes are given to the person who winds his ball up 
first, to the one who has the neatest ball, and to the person who ix 
slowest at arriving at his end. A progressive mixed match is another 
happy entertainment ; a different game domi- 
noes at one, loto at another, checkers at another, etc., four playing at 
each table, and the length of time it takes those at the first table to 
play a game determining the time for all. 
as in any progressive match. 





s played at each table 





At the end prizes are given 


GOOD FORM. 


J. E.—The title of Hon. on a formally written address is usually given 
in this country to a United States Senator, a member of the House of 
Representatives, a Judge, and a State Senator, but it is rather straining 
a point to use it in addressing a member of a State Legislature. A 
handy little volume called Everybody's Writing-Desk Book, published 
by Harper & Brothers, will give you much useful information of this 
kind.—In addressing a formal business communication to a young 
woman under eighteen years of age the simple form Miss Mary Brown 
is ordinarily used, but a social note or letter, however formal, should 
begin, My dear Miss Brown; and if the young woman is not an only 
or the oldest danghter, the form Miss Mary Brown may be written on 
the envelope containing the note. A woman is not addressed as Dear 
Madam until she is eighteen years old ; a young man may be addressed 
as Mr. instead of Master after he is fifteen years old. 


E. F. B.—It seems to me that it ie certainly the duty of a bride who 
has the form “ At Home after May firet” on her wedding announce- 
ment-cards to be at home and prepared, to welcome visitors for a few 
weeks after the date given. She should be prettily dressed every after- 
noon in a becoming house dress, and have a little tea table ready so 
that she can serve tea and tea-biscuits or toast, and her maid should be 
fitly clad to open the door for callers. After a month the bride may 
feel free to go out in the afternoons, as presumably all her friends will 
have made their wedding calls within that time. 


Cuooorate.—An afternoon chocolate and how to arrange it? In 
other words, a kind of afternoon tea with chocolate as its principal 
feature, I suppose you mean ; but, instead, if 1 were you, I would make 
the entertainment into a real *‘ chocolate,” and ask the girls or wo- 
men who assist yon to dress in the pretty becoming costume of the 
world-famed chocolatiére of the Dresden Gallery, and have nothing bat 
chocolate edibles served. This you can easily do by having various 
kinds of chocolate cake, and other kinds of cake with chocolate frost- 
ing, and all the bonbons of different kinds of chocolates. I would ad- 
vise having the chocolate poured from a little table, over which one 
chocolatiére presides, while two or three others pass the chocolate and 
cakes to the guests on little trays similar to the one shown in the 
painting. The table should be daintily arranged with candles and 
little dishes of bonbons and cakes and wafers; the chocolate should 
be poured from a pretty china pitcher, and the whipped cream and pow- 
dered sugar shonid be served in dainty glass or silver 
But of course the chocolate is served after the entertainment, for 
which you wish a happy suggestion or two. Why not have games, 
making it into a “rose card party”? Have several tables, and at cach 
arrangements for a different game of cards 
other, old maid at another, slapjack at another, etc. ; 





receptacies, 


whist at one, euchre at an- 
bul, contrary to 
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the neual idea in progressive games, here the object is to gain or |.-e 
only red cards, and only red cards are counted. At the end, whoever 
has held the most red cards during the afternoon gets a prize; who- 
ever the fewest, another prize; and nothing is more appropriate for 
prizes than a bunch of roses and a pink bonbonniére filled with rose- 
colored candies. Another simple entertainment is where a number of 
little trifles are provided, and each is wrapped in colored tixsne-paper 
made to resemble flowers, and all put into a basket, which should look 
like a huge bunch of posies; here a few red and white cards and a pen- 
cil are given to each guest, and she is requested to write on the white 
cards quotations pertaining to flowers or questions, and the answers or 
authors on the red cards; the cards are then all shaken up together, 
and distributed again indiscriminately, but each one has the same num- 
ber of cards; gumber one now reads from a white card a quotation or 
a question, and whoever has the answer on a red card reads it; if the 
answer is correct she chooses a prize from the basket of paper flowers, 
and so on; but whoever gives a wrong answer forfeits all her prizes. 
Alter the entertainment is over serve the chocolate. 


K. D. C.—No, never send an invitation to any kind of entertainment, 
exce)t a tea or “ days,” on a visiting-card, but write the invitations for 
the card party on small sheets of note-paper, wording them formally, 
as— 

Mrs. James Brown 
requests the pleasure of 
Mrs. Montgomery Hare's company 
ou Tuesday, April the Nineteenth, 
at three o'clock, 

Euchre. 

R.S.V.P. 121 Madison Park 
Or, if you do not want formal invitations, write pleasant little notes in 
the first person, expressing the above in as few words as possible. 
Why not, for the sake of novelty, have the entertainment a “ rose 
euchre party?” Send the invitations on rose-colored paper, and 
to carry out the idea have on each card table a few Mermet or La 
France roses in a rose-colored vase, and a little pink dish filled with 
candied rose leaves and pink bonbons. The tally-cards should be 
pink, with tiny pink pencils attached with pink ribbon, and the prizes 
might inelnde a giass rose-bow! filled with pink roses, a rose lamp of 
candlestick, a pink bonbonniére filled with pink bonbons, or any other 
similar conceits, The supper decorations, whether the supper is 
served at the card tables after the card-playing is over, or from a large 
table in the dining-room, should be consistent—the flowers, ices, and 
frosting on the cnkes and bonbous pink, and if the-hostess wears a 
pink dress, s0 much the better. 





A good menu is: 


Orange-hbaskets filled with iced fruits 
Consommeé in cups. 
Scalloped lobster and sandwiches 
Chicken patés with chopped ham on top. Asparagus salad. 
Ices, cake, bonbons. 


Black coffee. 


CUISINE. 


Psvour,—There is no marked difference in the order of an afternoon, 
evening, or noon wedding reception menn, for at whatever time 
wedding takes place—ifit is a large function and not asmall “ sit-down” 
affair—the list of viands served is much the same; no strict 
drawn, as at a tea, for instance, but of course much depends on the 


the 
lines are 


means and desires of the entertainers, and various expensive and rare 
delicacies may be added tothe ordinary list—such as terrapin, fruits and 
vegetables out of season, champagne and elaborate punches, etc. A 
suitable and not too plain an order would be: 





Bouillon or consommé. 
Creamed oysters or lobster Newburg. 
‘ Rolls and sandwiches, 
Chicken patés with tomato and lettuce salad. 
Ices and cake. 
Fruit and bonbons. 
Coffee. 
Lemonade, punch, champagne. 


Scneocntner.—What is new in the line of salads and sandwiches? 
So many combinations that it would take a long time simply to 
enumerate them. I will therefore tell you what I consider the best 
among the lately introduced novelties. A most delicious salad that 
was served at a recent luncheon I attended came from a Woman's Ex- 
change in this city, and consisted of a variety of fruits, such as sliced 
pineapple, oranges, and apples, the pulp and juice of grape-fruit, seeded 
grapes, and a little lemon, and for decoration a few strawberries and 
candied cherries ; the whole mixture was dressed with a wine dressing 
made of Rhine wine, a little ram and brandy, and for flavoring a des- 
sert-spoonful of curagoa or maraschino cordial; this was served so 
cold that it seemed half frozen, and was almost “ too good to be true." 
Another attractive and simple salad is made of chopped celery and 
apple and pineapple, with a sprinkling of salted walnuts, dressed with 
mayonnaise dressing made with cream; the prettiest way of serving 
it is in tomatoe-shells, which are made by removing the pulp, and leaving 
the rinds on ice until they are frozen, then carving the edges fanci- 
fully into scallops ; one tomato will do for two persons; or ruddy apples 
with the pulp cut out and frozen may be used for the same purpose. 
As for sandwiches, their variety is infinite! Perhaps the nicest are 
those made of Graham-bread cut very thin and buttered, and shaped 
with a round biscuit-cutter, so that they are perfectly round, with a 
filling of one or two thin slices of cucumber dressed with mayonnaise. 
Sandwiches filled with chopped peanuts, or with any other kinds of 
salted nuts, are very good too, and those made of bread slightly toasted 
and filled with a thin layer of cream cheese or Swiss are 
delicious, For the luncheon menu have the following : clam broth 
with unsweetened whipped cream ; lobster chops and cucumber sand- 
wiches; creamed chicken in cases; fruit salad with toasted sand- 
wiches; orange sherbet, served in orange-baskets with the handles 
tied with ribbon: coffee and bonbons. Decorate the table with 
the club colors, and the last course will also be suggestive of these 
colors. 








cheese 


Economioat.—You are quite right in thinking that you can make 
good koumiss at home more cheaply than you can buy it. Nor is 
the process a difficult or complicated one. Put one-third of a cake 
of compressed yeast into a cup with 2 teaspoonfuls of granulated 
sugar, Over this pour a gill of warm milk, and stir until the yeast and 
sugar are dissolved. Then pour the contents of the cup into a patent 
koumiss or beer bottle, and nearly fill the bottle with warm—not hot 
uuskimmed milk. If you have not the bottles with patent stoppers you 
may use an ordinary wine-bottle, taking care before using to soak the 
cork (which must be straight, not tapering) in boiling w after 
it is in the bottle to tie it down securely with strong cord, After this 
js done, shake the bottle until the contents are thoroughly mixed. Set 
in a warm room or near the fire for five or six hours, or until the 
koumiss has had time to “* work,” after which it must be kept in the 
ice-chest until needed. 





Mus. K.—You say that “ having read that pastry should be ice-cold,” 
you left yours out-of-doors until it was actually frozen, and complain 
that, “in spite of this,” your pie crust was tongh 
tough simply because it froze. While pastry should be thoroughly 
chilled before it is made into pies, it is quite as injurious to it to be 
frozen as to be allowed to become warm in the making 
out-of-doors when the thermometer is down 


It was probably 





If you put it 
to the freezing point, 
leave enough for it to become really chilled. Your better 
plan would be to cool it in your ice-chest. 





t only long 
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ON CERTAIN PHASES OF COQUETRY 


IN FRENCH WOMEN. 

) EADING the papers day by day at the time of the 

\% Charity Bazar disaster in Paris, I could not but be 
impressed with one thing, which was the revelation the 
sad details made of the coquetry of French women. Co- 
quetry I use in the French acceptance of the word, which 
is understood to mean the reduction of charm in woman 
to a science. At least one-half of the victims were identi- 
fied by some personal and individual coquetry of toilet. 
There was something indescribably pathetic in the indis- 
creet unveiling to the public of such intimate details in 
connection with women whose lives had been so shielded, 


so reserved. One woman was identified by the clasps on 
her corset, personal to herself; another by a shoe of par- 
ticular form and elegance, of a style created for her alone 
by Helstern, the Paquin” of French bootmakers. A 
body, thought to be hers, was even sent out to her home 
in Poissy, when her maid exclaimed, ‘‘ These are not the 


shoes of madame 
the maid re 
signif wt 1D 


And another body, with shoes which 
yenized, was sent in its place. What was 
yut it was that the bootmaker’s testimony, 
to his books, as to the identity of the indi- 
vidual as proved by her shoes, was accepted as final by 
the French law for such circumstances—extremely severe, 
is in all countries where estates are entailed and rights of 
succession depend on proof of death (constatation du décés). 
Several women were identified by the fastenings to their 
garters, which, it was shown, could not possibly have been 
fastenings belonging to any one but themselves, 


after reference 


Side by side with the testimony the details of the fire 


furnished to the beautiful characters of many of these 


women—to their wide charities, to their personal self-sac 
rificing interest in the poor and suffering, to the heroic 
manner of their death—was also a testimony, extremely in 
teresting from the point of view of social ethics, as to the 
manners of the Parisian élégante You must make me 
beautiful is beautiful as possibl i certain titled wo 


man, who perished in the flames, said that morning to her 
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maid. ‘‘I am going to sell for the 
poor, and in order not to defraud the 
poor of anything, I must make myself 
as attractive as can, 80 every one 
will want to buy.” A great deal of 
the French woman's philosophy is in 
that. Her first element of force is to be ‘‘as attractive as 
she can.” Her coquetry is not so much the result of van- 
ity or of frivolity as it isa desire to reduce toa science the 
manceuvring of all the weapons in her arsenal, so as to be 
entire mistress of their power, no matter in what direction 
it may be desirable to exert it. A French woman derives 
a positive moral support from. little details of coquetry 
known only to herself, and absolute indifference to toilet 
in a woman of force is a stupidity, in her eyes, which 
she cannot under- 
stand. 

In America, to 
say a woman 
thinks a good 
deal of dress often 
seems to carry 
with it an unde- 
fined suggestion 
that she thinks 
little of anything 
else. In France, 
a woman who 
wanted to be felt 
in the world 
would no more 
think of not learn- 
ing how to make 
the most of her 
natural endow- 
ments than of not 
learning her own 
tongue. Hence 
fotiows the result, 
which foreign- 
ers always no- 
tice with surprise, 
that it is not at all 
against a wo- 
man in Paris to 
be “made up.” 
Painting the lily 
and adorning the 
rose are not only 
accepted, but ad- 
mired. 


For I must con- 
fess that French 
women—the aver- 
age Parisian wo- 
men of sufficient 
importance to be 
considered — are 
often in appear- 
ance at first a 
great shock to an 
American of their 
sex. If you had 
gone to that Char- 
ity Bazar you 
would have been 
surprised to find 
that a large part 
of these women, 
so occupied in 
good works, so 
often of charac- 
ters so essentially 
honest and sin- 
cere, made up in 
some way or oth- 
er. You may go 
to a reception giv- 
en for a distin- 
guished worker in 
Paris—a scientist, 
a writer, an artist 
—where you meet 
other workers, or 
to a ball among 
the most fashion- 
able mundanes of 
the most mundane 
world, and you 
will see precisely 
the same thing 
—rouge or pow- 
der, or darkened 
eyebrows, or dyed 
hair; somany arti- 
ficialities, in short, 
that one’s first im- 
pulse is to argue 


Supplement. that such a soci- 





PLAID TRAVELLING CAPE. 


For pattern and description see No, X. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


ety, as a whole, must not only be artificial, but dishonest 
and deceitful. Then one begins to reflect that human 
nature is pretty much the same the world over. And so 
is the feminine sex. All/ the women cannot be artificial 
and dishonest. And when finally one sees various of the 
feminine members of this society so often and so intimate- 
ly as to get to know their fine qualities, she realizes that 
this question of outward adorning is one not of character 
but of taste, not of morals but of ssthetics. 


I should not say that the French society woman of 
fashion made up more than the English or the Italian or 
the Russian woman of fashion, but the custom is so much 
more general) among women who are not fashionable, 
and have no coquetry at all in the American sense of the 
word, that it gives food for reflection. 

It is because French society insists so much upon form 
that the women in it almost universally conform to a con- 
ventional standard of appearances. For instance, the 
general absence of gray hair in French women always 
strikes a foreigner. They color their gray hair; but I 
have learned that it comes not by any means always 
from vanity, or even a desire to appear young, or from any 
intent to deceive. It comes from the same sort of in- 
stinct that leads a man who bas lost an arm to wear a 
wooden one. He may not deceive anybody into thinking 
it real, but by having an outward semblance of an arm 
he does not risk giving pain to a world which might 
suffer out of sympathy for his loss. 

Youth is the period when a woman feels at her best, 
can enjoy most, and has the most power. Therefore all 
French society asks is that a woman who has lost her 
youth, in so far as the turning of her hair denotes it, will, 





BLOUSE-CLOAK FOR GIRL FROM 7 TO 8 YEARS OLD. 
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so far as in her lies, not force society to be conscious of 
her loss by any outward sign. The instinct of a French 
woman leads her not to go into her world with gray 
hair, just as it would lead another woman not to go into 
a ball-room in deep mourning. Another woman changes 
the color of her hair to suit the fashion, or because it is 
more becoming, with a tranquillity almost incomprehen- 
sible to the foreigner, but which she feels, because co- 
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# _~ woman once said to me, mana: ** It's because I take 
ef N ‘y 


f+ “ge 


a 
¢—)) 
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such good care to keep them o “What do you do?” 
I asked. This is what she did: The first thing in the 
morning she plunged her face—not plunged, but rather 
spattered her face—forcibly and rapidly, first with hot, then 
with cold water, to get up the circulation. Afterwards 
~ ” she rubbed vaseline or cold cream, or what is called rosée 

Vy cream, into it for twelve minutes. That was the entire 

ja secret. Lines come in the face and stay there because 






oe ™M the flesh loses its suppleness with years. Nearly all 
MEE French women who care for their persons massage their 
e Y faces every day after washing them 
} i Another thing they rarely do is to go into the wind, as in 
¢ Nj Vie 45 o Sey bicycling, without putting some one of the delicate creams 
; SNS : es : that are sold almost anywhere for the skin on to the face 
i Lip | Zap and powdering it. ‘‘ You say you never put anything on 
- a ‘~ v i 4 your face!” I heard a French woman say !o an American, 
<¥ a os , who protested that she couldn’t endure the idea of even 


powder. ‘But what does the wind put there? Dust, 
microbes, des saletés de toute eapéce! The powder you put 
on is much cleaner than those.” 


One hint more from the French, on the care of the hair; 
for French women have beautiful hair, very glossy and 
» abundant, which, when left to itself, turns gray much 
later than with us. The secret is that the French take 
the greatest care of the roots of their hair. They wear 
their hair, to begin with, much looser than we do. They 
démélent it, as they call it, every day—that is, separate it 
about the roots and let the air enter. They brush ik, but 
not too much, as over-brushing weakens the roots, They 
never use a fine-tooth comb on the scalp—something that 

is extremely injurious to the roots of the hair. 
In warm weather they wash the scalp with something 
containing alcohol, whiskey, or eau de Cologne, diluted. 
This is to counteract perspiration, which rots the hair. 
Hair containing much oil is benefited by what is called 
a bain de Baréges—that is, a shampooing with a little 
sulphur in the shampoo. On overdry hair a suitable 
dressing should be used 
Undoubtedly all this ju 
dicious care has a wonder 
ful effect in prolonging 
the vitality and beauty of 
that peculiarly feminine 
ornament, a fine head of 
hair, which all women 

prize. 

KATHARINE DE Forest 










SPRING COSTUMES.—[For Description.see Parrern sieket SUPPLEMENT. | 


Fie. 1.—CASHMERE GOWN WITH VELVET FOLDS. Fie, 2--BLACK NET CAPE. 


quetry, which with us is a defect, in a 
French woman becomes a quality 

All this artificiality, we are happy to 
feel, is not in our meurs. And yet, in 
her effort to prevent form from out 
weighing substance, the American wo 
man often goes as far to one extreme as 
the French to the other Many legiti 
mate touches of coquetry we may learn 
from the Parisians. Every woman has 
not only the right to make the most of 
the circumstances of her life and her nat 
ural endowments, but should feel a pos 
itive duty in doing so. Success often 
depends on trifles. And if a French wo- 
man is frequently judged artificial by 
an American, I have known actual cases 
where an American woman, a worker in 
search of success in France, has been 
judged incompetent simply because of 
her neglect of her person 


% 


Foreigners almost invariably notice the 
freshness of complexion of the French 
woman. ‘ Their complexion is, in gen- 
eral, nearly perfection,” Brownell says.. 
** Less florid than the English... . it is 
nevertheless full of color, readily change- 
able, and of a purity unaffected either by 
its occasional leaning toward olive or by 
its more frequent shading into pink.” 
Another student of the French, a man, 
speaks of the ‘‘ indestructibleness ” of the 
Parisian woman, her lack of wrinkles or 
signs of age. A man attributes all that 
to natural endowment. A woman who 
lives among French women and studies 
them knows that it is the result of care. 
** You mustn't think it’s because I'm so 
young that I’ve no wrinkles,” a French 





Fie. 1.—PIQUE COAT AND LAWN Fie. 2.—INFANT’S FLANNEL Fie. 83.—COAT AND SKIRT Fie. 4.—REEFER JACKET FOR GIRL 
BONNET FOR GIRL FROM 8 SACQUE. COSTUME. FROM 6 TO 7 YEARS OLD. 
a . 7 TO 4 YEARS OLD. For pattern and description see For back view, pattern, and de- [Sen Fie. 5.) ; 
Fie. 5—GIRL’S REEFER, FIG. 4, WITHOUT For pattern and description see No No. XIV. on pattern-sheet scription see No, II. on pattern- For pattern and description see No, 
SEPARATE COLLAR. VIIL. on pattern-sheet Supplement, Suppiement. sheet Supplement. 1V. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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1 CORNER IN THE LIBRARY. 

; t- may make an interesting corner in 

your library by devoting a little space 
there to your favorite author, artist, poet, or 
novelist. Select the one you prefer, and 
wwains. a background of olive or crimson 
drapery hang his latest photograph, prettily 
framed. Other pictures of him, taken in 
earlier years, will form an interesting addi- 
tion to the first, and will move visitors to 
comment and interested talk One or two 
shelves thrown across the corner may hold 
the author's books, the collection being 
made as complete as possible, and gaining in 
value if the volumes are autographed by the 
author. To obtain this last touch of distinct 
worth, vou must ask the author to write his 
name for you, and this be will usually do if 
the books are sent to bim and all needless 
trouble and expense are saved him by your 
arrangement about mails or express 
if he live at a Should you be so 
fortunate as to possess a personal letter from 
your favorite, you may either fasten it into 
one of the books or frame it by itself An 


careful 


Listance 





irtist’s sketches lend themselves even more | 


charmingly than an author's books to this 
idea of appropriation—a whole corner in the 
room devoted to the one motive, the one 
handiwork, the one name 


Be at pains to have a little table or desk | 


and an easy-chair in your corner, so that you 


may sometimes sit there and muse, or write | 


your letters, or take into your thought the 
atmosphere of some beloved writer or painter. 


WUSIC THAT SOOTHES. 
QOME young woman in town, it is said, 
‘ is now busily engaged arranging music 
for invalids. Her idea is that it acts on cer 
tain nerve cells, quickening them to more 
vigorous action, while it lures others into 
repose, and so brings about a more normal 
condition in the patient, finally leading to 
the establishment of health 

There are some who have claimed that 
music might be made a cure for seasick- 


ness, and though the sceptic may be inclined | 
to laugh, there may be more in the young | 


woman's idea than we imagine. Not only 
are certain laws of vibration brought into 
play by music, but a rhythmic action of the 
whole system, inspired and controlled by a 
joyous melody, may be found to work a 
modern miracle, after all 


Apvicr To Morners,—Mrs. W ins_ow’s SooTnine 
Syrur should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhea, 

{Adv 


Surerior to Vaseline and Cucumbers, Créme Simon, 
marvellous for the complexion and light cutaneous af- 
fections: it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the skin. J, S1- 


MON, 13 Rue Grange Bateliére, Paris; Pank & Ticeoup, | 


New York, Druggists, Perfumers, Fancy -goods stores, 
—{Adv.] 
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have more noted improvements thag 


any other make of wheel. 


Preorie or REFINEMENT wILt APPRECIATE 
IN THE RAMBLER ITs 


“NAME, QUALITY, PRICE.” 


Kambler agents every where invite inspection 
of new models. ASK ESPECIALLY TO SEE THE 
RAMBLER GEAR CASE—“ enclosed chain 


model.”’ 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MPG. CO. 
Chicage, Boston, Detroit, New York, 
Washington, Brooklyn, Cineinnati, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Londen. 
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Baby Clothes 
Are Made. 


Some of our infants’ clothing is so low in price that 
corte mothers may be giad of the assurance that 
none of it is made in tenement houses, or doubtiul 
surroundings of any kind. stsetitn tt 

1) e contrary, it is manafactured in light, clean 
ate. where the division of labor among skiil- 
ed operatives working with modern machinery, and 
seconomy in the ase of materials (only ible where 
large quantities are made). accounts our ability 
to sell a dress like this of tok 

soft nainsook—gathered from heck wit 

raftie ot embroidery—sleeves trimmed with 
same. Very fall ssiri—deep hem—neatly finish- 
edevety way. Sizes, 6 mos. to 2 yrs. for 50c 
By mail. postage paid, 5 cents extra. 


Catalogue with over 700 illustrations of the 
best things for children, for |, c. postage 


60-62 West 23d Street, N. Y. 
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Art Catalogue, with “ Care of the Wheel,” FREE. 

















WESTERN WHEEL WORKS 
CHICAGO. N 


BEETHOVEN 


PIANO & ORGAN CO. 
P. 0. Box 1049. 
Washington, N. J. 
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wid’ s Violets) ov CONCENTRATEL 
ROYAL CILLET (carnation) — GRANDE DUCHESSE, FONKIA of JAPAN 


E., Le WGRAMN D (07/24-PERFUMERY). 11, Place de la Madeleine, PARIS 
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A good lamp-chimney deal- 


er keeps Macbeth and no 
other. 
Index tells what Number to 


get. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 





SLEEVE OF DESIGN No........ 








CR tg ore ere eta t ate or eF 


will be furnished upon application, at the uniform price of 


‘ 
1 
‘ 
; = 
2 SLEEVE, 25 Cents. | WAIST §‘iite:"}, 25 Cents. 
WAIST WITH SLEEVE, 50 Cents. 
All Patterns One Size Only—bust, 36; waist, 24; skirt, 42. 
The publishers cannot agree to mail patterns in less than 3 days after receipt of order. 
In ordering Cut Patterns the use of the following form is suggested. 
This will avoid error and facilitate the forwarding of the pattern. 
Dear Sirs,— . 
; 


Please send me pattern, standard size as advertised, published in HARPER's Bazar, of 


waist " 7 Ne | cluded with that of the waist. 
SKIRT S ” No.... 
PU GENE BEE civ tiidinccscsccckiabeiiennscss cents. 
FORGED: 60.68 6600600500008 60000000000066 000600006 000000 006 
Be 6058 bbs 856 0 60 0:0.0000900000%00050000008b0bs 00000 


Cut Pattern Pashions in this Number: Nos. 64 and 65, page 334. 
Address Harrer & Brorurens, Franklin Square, New York City. 


ft eer ere er eee 





SKIRT, 25 Cents. 
COMPLETE COSTUME, 75 Cents. 
Money must accompany order. 


} Pattern of sleeve is not, in any case, in- 


Aatatat erry 


| HARPER'S BAZAR CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS} 
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With facilities sufficient to manulac- 
ture every saddie needed for the 
trade of _— valuing the confi- 
dence of ers of the Wheel, we 
endeavor to keep in close touch with 
them, to learn their wants and not 
only meet but anticipate them. This 
ena us to claim superiority in 


BEAUTY, 
WORKMANSHIP, 
FINISH and 
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Sides Detachable, Light, 
‘Transparent. 
ALL '08 MODELS READY. 
If you are interested, send 
stamp for our Mechanical 
Art Catalogue. 
The [Miami Cycle & [ifg. Co., 


MIppLeTtown, O. 
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All the skill, knowledge and re- 
sources of our great factories are 
as this year concentrated into mak- 
ing one matchless model—the 


Bieycle FE 


It is well worth while to 
study the W. Catalogue. 











ARPER’ thoroughly revised 
and classified, will 


be sent by mail to any address 


tv con CATALOGU 





Of all popular beverages, tea, when properly infused, is the most wholesome as 
¢ well as the most economical. 


; Of all teas, those rolled by machinery are pre-eminently the purest—therefore the 


, strongest, the most wholesome, the most economical, the best. 


India. That is the reason that the teas from those countries are superior to all others. 


The infusion should not exceed five minutes. 


Use only fresh boiling water. 


One teaspoonful makes two large cups. 


y 

% 

/; 

/ 

‘ The only countries where tea is prepared entirely by machinery are Ceylon and 
/ 

R 
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LADIES’ STRAW SAILORS WELL PROTECTED! 


1898 SHAPES READY 


Summer Dress Goods.) | 89 


On a Rainy Day 
Organdie, Dimity, Madras, ) oo. Knox 


ree eae | | i ats Pa EEDER'S 
9 tit - ZO 
aoe ante bee oa eos (PS “1 cae POMPADOUR 


yy’ promptly executed Y 
and openwork Honiton em- Send “ — Cata- // Skirt Protector 
Fama new colors, 4 (Covered by United States and Foreign Patent.) 
es ens, and weaves, 


Lucan Linen Tweed — for 
Cycle, Golf, and all Sporting 
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. 
will prove the best protector for a lady’s 7 
skirt—is most attractive, most fashiona- 
ble, and is the most refined finish and 


<3 5 A Knox 
Hatter 


[7 















é % ph 7] binding in the world for the bottom of 
Costumes. (| La 45 194 Fifth Ave. a skirt. It is a revelation to those dis- 
: es | ia couraged with braids, plush cords, vel- 
50 cents per yard, * ifh Avenue Hotel J veteens, and substitutes. ? 
Challie—silk stripes, baya- Rough Straw, $4.00 New. York Smooth Straw, $5.00 | 
: | SPEDER’S PEDER'S9 
dere, floral’ and conven- | Gecars wel 4 ag 





tional designs—a variety of PAPAL PAG ADIN LINING bolts its "toiled it 
shades, 40, 50, 60, 75, and THIS STAMP is on all genuine 
85 cts. per yard, ? 






PRIESTLEY 


James McCreery & Co. 
Twenty-third Led CLOTHS 


AND 
GARMENTS. 


( Proofed by the perfected process.) 


They shed rain, afford perfect ventilation, are stylish and durable. 
A ‘* Cravenette”’ answers every purpose of a mackintosh and more, . 
for a Cravenette Suit or Garment is suitable for sunshine or rain. ** 2 am not afraid of therain. 
‘ 


FOR SALE AT LEADING DRY-GOODS HOUSES. My cloak is a Priectien Crao- 

5 Mi enette;* water rolls right off.” 
f ) * - ; coeenyoenggpasies ai 
¢ 


For Waist or Skirt, Percaline, , 

Silesia, Sateen, etc., are positive- At All Dry-Goods Stores, or write to 

ly unchangeable and superior in 2 

quality. Demanded for finest yy Seles amie & = ; 
‘ ar ive... . “ eecker St. ° 

Real Laces. costumes, yet inexpensive » New Yor! 


Look for Name on Selvedge. 
‘ : . J In buying POMPADOUR 
Rich Laces for Wedding Gowns, Important: binding take notice, for 


Appliqué and Point Lace Bridal Veils, Dress Linings and Dress foundations is sti che ponagen fin Tiga FEDER’S 


stamped on every yard. 
Lace Berthas, Fichus, and Collars. Resembles the best quality Lining 




































































Net Silks. Especially adapted fur Under- | f @ 
INCTS. skirts and Dress Foundations, 
Tosca, Brussels, and French Draper Mate in oli tetienable shades MAISON 
eee ee “one and in NUBIAN Fast Black. . LAFERRIERE 
Nets, WNEARSILE has Tag Attached to Piece. } 
wa : ot mean 28, RUE TAITBOUT, PARIS 
Chiffons, Gazes, Veilings. 
Reminds its numerous American 
P: rr, | : Gl ae Lady-Customers who honour this 
arasols, G1OVCS. THE BEST POWDERS FOR THE FACE ARE ee@eeceoooooe frm with their orders that they will 
n ere the most splendid 
4 LEICHNER’ FETT-POWDER 10 astorlinent. of the "very latest o- 
Droadvay A 1 90 st. ERMINE-POWDER § { "ROBES", MANTEAUX 
These Powders are adhesive yet invisible, imparting to the face | and COSTUMES 
NEW YORK. a rosy, natural, and youthful coloring. { Patented Furnisher to H. R. H. the Princess 
Made by L. Leichner, Berlin. Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. of Wales. 
WHOLESALE DEPOT: WEISS & ROSENTHAL, NEW YORK. Vwvevweveveveveveverere~® 














W. M. Thackeray’s Complete Works 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION 


This New and Revised Edition Comprises Additional Material and Hitherto Unpublished Letters, 
Sketches, and Drawings, Derived from the Author’s Original Manuscripts and Note-books. 


The great author’s surviving daughter 


MRS. ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE 


has furnished a memoir of cacn book as an introduction to each volume. The works will be arranged as far 
as possible in chronological order, and each novel will be contained in a single volume. 


THE FIRST VOLUME, * VANITY FAIR” 


was published simultaneously in London and in the United States on April 15, and a volume will be issued 
each month hereafter, so that the entire edition will be completed by April 15, 1899. 

This edition will be printed from new type, and will contain numerous illustrations by the Author, 
Richard Doyle, George du Maurier, Frederick Walker, George Cruikshank, Sir J. E. Millais, P.R.A., Luke 
Fildes, R.A., Charles Keene, Frank Dicksee, R.A., and F. Barnard. These illustrations are reproductions 
of steel engravings and wood engravings, together with New Drawincs and Skercues by the Author, 
and several Facstmites of his Manuscript, as well as Portraits of the Author hitherto unpublished. ‘The 


Reduced from the Photogravure Frontispiece to ~ Vanity Fair” new portraits of Thackeray include that by Maclise in the possession of the Garrick Club. 
Copyright, , by Harper & Brothers. 


A Novel without a Hero. With Twenty Full-Page Illus- 
VANITY FAIR. trations and Eleven Wood-cuts by the Author, a Facsimile 
Letter, a New Portrait (Reproduced on this Page), and a Biographical Introduction by 
Mrs. ANNE TuHackeray Ritcniz. (Published April 75.) 
SUBSEQUENT VOLUMES WILL BE ISSUED IN THE FOLLOWING ORDER: 











2. Pendennis, “°* gsi" 6. Contributions to Punch. 10. Virginians. 
3. Yellowplush Papers, etc. 7. Esmond, etc. 11. Philip, etc. 
4. Barry Lyndon, etc. 8. Newcomes. 12. Denis Duval, etc. 
5. Sketch Books, etc. 9. Christmas Books, etc. 13. Miscellanies, etc. 


Crown Svo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $1 50 per volume. é 
A LADY’S GLANCE AT THE AUTHOR 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, . = New York and London 
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onr po ae a“ 
be 
nd that it ie full 
treasur 
1 imagine funde, 
you're free 
And should you hunger as you walk 
Amid the city’s din, 
Make up ur mbt you're din 
With y and ith your kip 
On rudd lncks and Burgundy 
And toothsome apit 
And if yon have no clothing that 
Will warm you when you freeze, 
If #0 be you're shivering from 
Your bald epet to your knees, 
Pray summ ip an ulster—in your mind— 
| be at ene 
: is a ely thing 
vw a Scientis 
suffers not from trials or 
m any pres twist, 
just by fancy caw remove 
All troubie from his list! 
Anne Warninoron Werugurt 


ee 
“I just hate this 

takes u 

any space left to tell what women are g 


war talk,” sald Mrs, Spud¢ds, “Tt 
p seo much room ia the paper that there ben't 
going to wear 


this spring 
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It’s A POOR RULE THAT 


A SUGGESTION. 

** Popper,” said Willie, “ why did yon bay a golf 
coat?” 

* To play golf in, my son,” said Mr. Willis. 

* Did you need it ?” 

* Of course I did.” 

“Then I need a top-coat to play tops in. 
"em advertised.” 


1 seen 
——__>_—_—_—— 


** What is this Mosquite Fleet the papersare talking 
about?” asked Mra. Hicks of her husband, Colonel 
Hicks. “ It isn’t the Fiyieg Squadron, is it 7” 

“It is New Jersey's contribution to our armament, 
and has nothing to do with the Plying Squadren,” 
ssid the Colonel, “and 1 may add that it i* @ Very 
impogtant branch of the service, ff it really comes to 
drawihg blood.” 

——— 


** And is London a handsome city, Dawson ?” 

* Don't know, Didn't see it.” 

“Didn't see it? 
days. Sick?’ 

“Nope. Fog.” 


Why, man, you were there ten 


-_—__ => 


“Lester dear,” said Mrs. Giddings, anxiously, to 
her hushand, “I don't like that cough of yours." 

“Pm sorry,” replied Giddings, “ but it is the best I 
have.” 

“The European nations manifest an inclination to 
sit down on Tarkey,” said Spykes 

“It is the Ottoman Empire, you know,” replied 
Spokes. 

“That dog certainly seems almost human at times,” 
said old Mr, Poesy. 

“ Yes,” replied Mra. Fusey. 
food quite as mach us you dv.’ 


“He growls over his 
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A PERTINENT QUESTION. 
“Why pip you rgeruse wm, Ker?” 
“He Doxss'’r KNOW HIS MIND,” 
“WELL, DO YOU THINK HELL MIND Your no?” 


Won't 


WORK BOTH WAYS, 


A GROCERY CLERK'S 
REVENGE. 


A story is told concerning Mr. 
Lafayette Bibb, of Kokomo, Indi- 
ava. Mr. Bibb is said to be young, 
and to-hail from the back districts, 
but he nevertheless seems to 
sufficiently np to snuff for all prac- 
tical parpores. 

r. Bibb was (perhaps is) em- 
loyed as a clerk in Gabbett’s One 
ce Grocery Emporiam. He was, 
at the time of this incident.at least, 
little used to the ways of the world, 
and extremely bashful. When he 
had been in Gabbett’s employ about 
two months, he one night drew his 
weekly salary, a sufficient, if not 
monumental, eum of $5 50, 
“ There's your money,” said the 


ial it, wit 
Sort to lessen the guif betteck 
capital and laber—*“ there's your 
wad. You ‘ain't earned it, bat I 
spose I've got to give it to you, 
Don't go and blow it in, like a 
darned jackass.” 

“No, sir,” returned the young 
man, tacking it into his inside 
pocket. 

Indeed, there was little apparent 
call for this kindly advice from the 
good Mr. Gubbett, since Lafayette 
was a thrifty youth, and had de- 
posited $2 in the Kokomo Dime 
Savings-Bank every week since he 
had been in town. 

But Gabbett may have had a 
pee vision of things to come. 
«fayette did not that night pay his 
board and hie himself to the bank 
with the customary $2. In an evil 
moment he allowed himself to be 





led away by the gaud worldly 





pleasare. He determined to visit a 
fair being given by the ladies of the 
Episcopal church in Prothinger’s 
Hall, directly over Gabbett’s store. 
He had never attended a. church 
fair, but for two evenings, while 
industriously eprinkling the brown 
sugar at the store, as directed by 
the sterling Mr. Gabbe m the 
ground of danger from 

combustion, he had beard the en- 
ticing tramp and trip of many feet 
above his head, and he now deter- 
mined to see for himself, expecially 
as admission was free and all were 
invited. Alas, he bad not yet 
gathered that chank of wisdom which says that to 
free admission there is the inevitable string ! 

Lafayette Bibb accordingly dressed himself in his 

best check suit, brashed his hat, and started ont, his 
week's wage in his inside pocket, but with a quarter 
in a more convenient pocket for spending-money. 
He was somewhat nervous at the prospect of being 
prectqnetes among #0 many strangers, but went on 
vravely, only feeling slight misgivings as he passed the 
Dime Savings-Bauk. He stilled his conscience, how- 
ever, with the thought that he would make the deposit 
in the morning, little knowing, guileleas youth, what 
was in fore for him. 

As he et od into the hall the young lady at the 
tidy-booth whispered to the one at the pen-wiper stall, 
“ There's Gabbett’s delivery-wagon: man.” 

“I know him,” replied the other; “we ordered 
cinb-house cheese this morning, and he brought us 
castile seap.”* 

“No matter,” retarned the other; “ we'll make him 
bay something.” 

The next moment Lafayette heard a bewitching 
swish and fintter behind him, and on turning round 
met the divinext creature he had ever seen, all frills 
and smiles. 

“ Good-evening, Mr. Bibb. I'm so glad you came. 
Won't yon bay a tidy?” and she took fis arm and led 
him away. 

But why stagger further with this chapter of hor- 
rors? Let this suffice: At eleven o'clock Lafayette 
Bibb went down the stairs without one cent in his 
pockets. At his room he slammed an armful of tidies, 
pen-wipers, hat-bands, book-marks, pin-cushions, and 
other outrages in the corner, and threw himself heavily 
on the bed. 

It was a feverish night for the young man, and he 
slept little. But when he rose early in the morning 
there was a strange fire in his eye. As he pulled on 
his hat he hissed the one word “ Revenge!” and 
rushed away to the store without waiting for break- 
fast. He remembered that among the things =: in 
stock by his cheery employer were mouse-traps. They 
were not the kind into which the unfortanate mouse 
inserts his head ae a #mall hole, only to have his 
wind shut off by a , but the sort into which the 
creature is lured bodily, bat from which he cannot 
- ape admission, in short, is free, and all are in- 

ted, bat— 


What Lafayetie did was immediately to take every 


“Yaws, I 
MIGHT MAVE 
ann I'D Like 





NINE A.M. 
“Ts Miss Downy 1x?” 
*Do you wisi TO skE HER?” 


THOUGHT OF SOMETHING AWFULLY cLevAW I 
SAID TO MKR LAST NIGIT, DONTCHER KNOW, 
TO TELL IT TO HER Now.” 


mouse-trap in stock and set them down cellar. The 
place was overrun with mice, and by nightfall he had 
an even three dozen. When closing-time came he said 
to Gabbett: “1 think, sir, I'll stay and just wet down 


that sugar once more. I notice it is heating again.” 
“Weil, better,” answered Gabbett, encoura- 
ly. “Time you done something ‘sides loaf around 
an 


bust rr 4 
As soon as Gabbett was gone, Lafayette pat a soap- 
box on the top of the molaxses-barre!, and a mackerel- 
kit on top of ae and climbed up with an inch anger. 
a through the ceiling of the store 
and the floor of the hall above. His eye was good, and 
the hole came ont where it was concealed by the tidy- 
counter, He then inserted the pasteboard tube in 
which had come Gabbeti’s copy of that week's 
Sand: A Journal for Grocers. Descending, he 
waited for the hour to ripen, and made a nutritious 
meal on dried apples, cove oysters, and water-proof 
gingersnape. 
At half nine the sounds showed that the fair 
was in full blast. fe shnddered as he thought of the 


dark deeds being done there, but his courage did not 
fail him. Taking a basket ee loaded 
monse-trape, he climbed up onto the mackerel-kit. He 


selected a trap charged with six mice, opened the cover, 
and quickly p it over the hole in the ceiling. The 
mice passed up the tube. The low, deadly hum of the 
fair continued. Conld it be possible that his plan had 
failed? Was all lost? No; there came a piercing 
scream. He pressed another trap to the hole with 
beating heart. There was a volley of screams. Trap 
after trap he applied tothe opening. The be- 
came deafening, but the brave yoath spared nut, nor 
#tayed his hand til) the last mouse had gonealoit. He 
could hear the people tumbli ther down 

ran 








g over one 
the staire as he slipped out the back door and 


home. 
The local historians of the affair close with the state- 


ibb was arrested, but was 
discharged,” they add, aqatemet , which of course 
ba her way of saying that the courts of Koko- 
mo are still in the hands of the men. t the move- 
ment started by an enthusinst to give a gold medal to 
Lafayette Bibb, the money to be raised from among 
the ranks of the church-fair refugees of Indiana, seems 
to have fallen through; at least nothing has been 
heard of it lately. ° H.C, 











